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Modern Theatre: Points of View 
and Attack 


By PAR LAGERKVIST 


The evolution of the theatrical art is so dependent on external realities 
which are not amenable to change that it can seem meaningless to come 
forward with any wish or assumptions concerning the direction its de- 
velopment might take. Without reflection the theatre has invariably 
regarded all well-meant theorizing as only that, and although one really 
cannot reproach it on this account, it does have on its conscience not a 
little ungratefulness for genuinely vital and sympathetic interest shown 
it. 

Still, at a time when the art of the theatre itself seems not to have any 
guiding principle, but rather many conflicting ones, and when tradition 
is mingled with occasional experiments whose lasting value appears 
doubtful, when the whole outlook appears confusing to such a great 
degree, it is, of course, understandable if an author who works with 
drama or wishes to do so, tries to orient himself a bit, tries to decide what 
would seem to be essential for the theatre both now and generally; and 
thereafter attempts to take a stand in regard to the different trends. Any- 
thing less would hardly do. He must of his own accord form an idea of 
the means of expression and of the aims proper to the theatre so that he 
will, in every case, have a fixed point from which to proceed. 

A personal view. But preferably not one which is merely personal. 
Not a view leading him to the conviction that he in fact requires a theatre 
for himself, which he ought to question to the last. But one which is 
suitable both to him and to his time. And which, instead of superciliously 
disregarding the external requirements of the theatre that at the present 
moment actually exist, on the contrary, uses these very requirements as a 
foundation. 


A highly limited freedom of movement and a difficulty in finding new 
form and of practically making use of it, if it is discovered: this may well 
be said to characterize the art of the theatre. And if the theatre in all 
ages has shown an intractable conservatism and an anxious respect for 
traditional forms, this is in part understandable. Yet it cannot, therefore, 
be completely excused. For it has a great partiality for stereotype which 
is not deserving of the name of piety or reverence for tradition or any 
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other such pretty phrase, but is surely mere convenience and indifference. 
The theatre has a tendency to enclose itself and exclude the outer world, 
disregarding the fact that the life which moves beyond its walls changes 
its forms little by little, which has caused it to believe, with a good con- 
science that it could do without many sound impulses from the outside. 
Not only from life itself but also from other adjoining spheres of art 
which have reacted far more strongly to contemporary events. In this not 
even the drama can be excepted, although it is the theatre’s indispensable 
support. For if a tendency toward renewal has become evident in the 
drama, the theatre has not hesitated even then, to struggle against it. 
This resistance places too great an emphasis on its independence. It is to 
regard the theatre as something apart without any appreciable connec- 
tion with the rest of the world. 

An isolation of this kind in a time so full of change such as our own, 
has been felt too unnatural. And a breach has been made, here and there, 
in the wall. There have been attempts, some already successful and 
others as yet not quite as felicitous, more or less to recreate the theatre 
and give it a form intended to better satisfy contemporary taste. 

Still, when faced with these attempts, one must again acknowledge, 
willingly or unwillingly, to what degree the theatre actually seems to be 
bound by certain forms; how difficult these are to unite with others, and 
how much in the old forms, which at first glance appeared to be empty 
conventionality, upon reflection—especially when it is no longer there— 
evidently originated in a genuine feeling for tradition, that is to say, 
quite simply, in a feeling for what is right and natural in the theatre, 
even if this is unnatural and artificial outside it. 

The march of naturalism into the theatre must be regarded as the 
foremost of these attempts. It is not of very recent occurrence, but at this 
moment its effects may everywhere be observed and possibly evaluated. 
Other attempts at renewal may be found in some probably rather ephem- 
eral manifestations, tendencies and experiments in the modern theatre. 
These are too near us to really make possible any evaluation, but they 
do not therefore appear any the less bewildering. ‘There will be occasion 
later to consider them briefly. 


The realistic portrayal of people and milieu, which almost fifty years 
ago was meaningfully and fertilely new, gives contemporary drama its 
basic character. The art of dramatic production has also stood for the 
most part on the same foundation since the break-through occurred with 
the inclusion in the repertoire of Ibsen and the naturalists who followed 
him. 
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Naturalism appears to dominate the stage almost completely. The 
actor’s art turns to it both when it wishes to give its best and when in 
need. Stage direction with all its technical perfection serves naturalism. 
And yet on closer inspection one cannot help noticing that from the very 
beginning its position has seemed rather insecure, just as in recent years 
it has been threatened by new tendencies within the theatre. 

First, with reference to the physical setting, it seems that this entire 
studied art of illusion, of which the naturalists are so proud, is mis- 
directed because so little—and never perfection—can be achieved in this 
way and also because the direct illusion does not belong on the stage at 
all. If a completely natural illusion is achieved it becomes evident that 
it does not correspond with what is right for the theatre. It breaks out 
of its framework, offends the eye, if it does not actually seem extravagant 
or absurd. 

For it is undoubtedly a fact that reality cannot simply be moved onto 
the stage, but must first be given a new form consistent with its new 
purpose and new surroundings. Naturalism, it seems, has very little 
observed this precept and that is why, even from the most superficial 
point of view, because of the visible stage picture, it appears foreign to 
its environment as if accidentally placed there. 

And, of course, when naturalism appeared it encountered a theatre 
built according to a view of the means of expression and aims of the 
theatrical art, which was much unlike its own. Here was no structure 
designed for the exposition of a harsh and inhibited realistic story, but 
rather for the free play of the fantasy, for magnificent passion, sweet 
pleasure, for reckless romance or classically heightened ideality—for a 
little of everything, not merely the even grayness of everyday life. Greater 
proportions and more splendid forms. 

But without troubling itself with scruples on that score, and without 
considering if the view expressed here was really not more correct and less 
transient than its own, naturalism moved resolutely into this alien en- 
vironment and tried to feel at home. Like a bolshevik in a palais from 
V'ancien régime. 

A printing press can deliver edifying books one day and shilling shock- 
ers the next. It pays no attention to such small matters. And the reader of 
either product will not therefore sense anything unsavory. 

However, the relationship between the theatre and the drama is an- 
other. The theatre as architecture and therefore also as artistic idea en- 
closes the drama. It is always present, making its influence felt, inter- 
vening, and participating more than is generally understood even though 
one never ceases to be aware of it. It approves or disapproves, gives 
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emphasis or effaces, breaks asunder or concentrates everything more 
compactly. 

Naturally the drama should not be adapted to the theatre building 
nor should the dramatist speculate on how suitable his work will be on 
the stage. But he has reason to observe and to consider if the view of 
theatrical art which has been expressed here is not, perhaps, really correct 
and acceptable also to him. He has even greater cause to do so because 
it is not a chance innovation, as his own notion could be, but rather a 
view which has been tested through the centuries and found to be good, 
after it had become established. A view valid despite the many changes 
of fashion. In fact, so generally valid that a variety of different forms— 
although not all of them—could and still can be in harmony with it. 

If he turns his back on it, quite possibly he will forfeit the opportunity 
of being initiated into much which has always been of great importance 
for the theatre. 

Actually there probably has never existed anything so inimical to the 
essence of the theatre as the modern interior drama, the one-wall-away 
drama in which naturalism has excelled, and the art of acting and stage 
production which has been derived from it. One sits in one of these 
magnificent, gilded, pleasantly ingenuous playhouses where one really 
feels the genuine mood and festive anticipation of the theatre and then 
suddenly the curtain rises revealing a narrow, brownish, dirty interior 
on which the director has worked and slaved in the sweat of his face to 
make as exact and natural as possible with rugs on the floor, tables, chairs, 
fauteuil, chaise longue and with people who move slowly and thought- 
fully across the stage carefully and minutely unmasking each other. There 
is something foolish in this, something which does not hang together as 
it should. One is compelled to admit that it is the theatre that has the 
right on its side in the matter, and that the drama has broken out of its 
framework because it has not made use of the means of expression which 
are most natural! for the art of the stage. 

This playhouse, with its peculiar form directly adapted to its purpose, 
its rows of seats and boxes, its pleasantly spacious interior is the most 
fantastic of all rooms which wholly belong to our own time. Filled with 
people and light, it gives an enticing impression of something extra- 
ordinary; and for my own part I must confess that often before the cur- 
tain has gone up I have been able to form, as I think, a better idea of 
what the theatrical art actually wishes to be and should be than I have 
succeeded in doing on the basis of what I observed afterwards on the 
stage—if the play were a naturalistic drama of the orthodox type. 

Away from the theatre! That seems to have become the watchword of 
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the drama, and the stage picture has been forced to conform to its in- 
tentions. Even the actor's art has followed in this direction. 

The actor has become more and more fearful of the theatrical (by 
which I mean not empty sawing, but the movements on the stage which 
are most directly expressive) and his style has become increasingly inti- 
mate. He prefers little gestures and movements and the imitative rather 
than the creative art of acting; in general, means of expression which 
are as unobtrusive as possible. The portrayal of character has moved 
toward familiarity, inhibition and dislike of all externals. 

Gradually the playhouse and the audience have become something 
rather irrelevant to the real actor—almost a necessary evil. If one wants 
to look at him—well, please do. But otherwise he goes about at ease 
in his room and has nothing to do with these unknown persons. A wall 
has been removed because it seemed desirable, but he is, in any case, at 
home and behaves accordingly. If, when the play is over, he does not 
unwillingly see—for after all he is still an actor!—the audience, politely 
indicating its presence and trying to show that it seemed to understand, 
this is, nevertheless as long as it lasts, only his own little secret under- 
standing. 

No one will deny that this kind of acting has directed attention to 
values which before have been less recognized and that as reaction it was 
understandable and natural. But to try to hide the fact that it is for the 
audience that the drama is played is merely a little coquettish. And to 
demand that the little, intimate means of expression should form the 
basis of an idea of what is really distinguished on the stage, must surely 
be an unsuccessful venture. For, just as the theatre is and will remain a 
very public institution, the art that is presented there must necessarily 
be an art directed outwards—but not, therefore, empty. 

Goethe in his otherwise not very instructive Regeln fiir Schauspieler 
has expressed that view of the theatre and acting which in our day, it 
has been urgently felt, should be left as far behind as possible: 


The stage and the auditorium, the actors and the beholders, consist above 
all of a whole—The actor must constantly consider that he is there for the 
sake of the audience.—They (the actors) should not therefore, because of 
misunderstood naturalness, play to each other as when no third person is 
present. 

That is the simple view that has been held hitherto in this matter. And 
in accordance with it the attempt was made to bring the public as close 
to the actor as possible; to remove the borderline between stage and 
audience in different ways: by means of direction, décor, through the 
acting itself and often through the use of a prologue and epilogue in 
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which the actors addressed the audience directly—all this which has now 
been discredited. For now it seems the purpose is first and foremost to 
mark the borderline as sharply as can be, to make the distance as great as 
possible. The art of acting has adjusted itself to this idea to such a degree 
that one sometimes really sees a drama played with an indifference toward 
the audience which is almost impressive. 

But still, all of this takes place in the name of truth, honesty and 
naturalness. Well, nature—the word can mean so many things. Perhaps 
it is unnatural that a person on a stage, before an audience which never 
takes its eyes from him, behaves as if he were alone with his God. And 
natural that his performance becomes something quite different. 

If the role is an experienced inner reality for the actor, the form will 
always be inspired by it. He does not need to be afraid to use the means 
of expression which are most suitable for the theatre, and he only does 
the audience a disservice by not using them. 

Naturalism has so long let us understand that it alone represents the 
“genuine,” the “true,” and the “real” that we have developed a mis- 
trust of every other mode of expression excepting for that protected by 
naturalism’s own patent, despite the fact that we could see that its form as 
often as any other was merely the cleverly constructed covering of noth- 
ing. One can indeed with reason reproach naturalism itself for having 
elevated form—its own!—to the position of being an end in itself, 
preaching the necessity of its use also in areas where it does not belong 
and onward in a time in which it only seems constraining, as if naturalism 
in itself possessed an undeniable general validity. Naturalism has been 
rather far from understanding that every form in itself is dead and merely 
a product of the search of the individual and his time for their own ex- 
pression. Or—when it is a question of theatre, that form merely means 
an adjustment to the relatively constant external conditions of a par- 
ticular art. 

Actually we can hardly doubt that, for example, a Kean or a Ludwig 
Devrient was capable of giving a greater and more powerful portrayal 
of human character than any naturalistic actor of our own day. And yet, 
their performances from the point of view of what is “natural,” certainly 
would have seemed both “affected” and “theatrical” and much else de- 
serving of contempt. But did they not have, in addition to all their 
other resources, an advantage which our contemporary actors lack, for 
the very reason that the forms they used were eminently suitable to the 
theatre? 

Fear of the “theatrical” is understandable, as often as it has, no longer 
supported by authentic personal qualities, degenerated to empty pose. 
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But, we usually base our impressions of that style on how it appeared in 
its decay, not as it was when it sprang from sound and genuine feeling. 
And we are used to thinking that it is entirely out of the question that 
our time which is so “natural” in every way, could be guilty of a similar 
crude caricature—in the opposite direction. 

As every other style, the so-called theatrical also, quite naturally, con- 
ceals nothing but lurking dangers whenever one thinks that it can replace 
inspiration; instead of making easier, insofar as it can, the creation of an 
outer form in which the inner vision is truly expressed. And if one wishes 
to see an example of this style in hopeless deterioration, and this can be 
salutary, it is only necessary to read the previously mentioned rules for 
actors in which Goethe raises his stern pointer before the—we may as- 
sume—raptly listening troop of actors in Weimar. They also deserve to 
be quoted because they are rather amusing. Here are some of them: 


He who stands on the right side gestures with the left hand, and in- 
versely, he who stands on the left side with the right, so that the breast 
will be covered as little as possible by the arm. 

The two middle fingers should always be held together; the thumb, in- 
dex finger and little finger should be somewhat bent. 

The movement of the arm always takes place in succession. First the 
hand is raised or moved, then the elbow, and then the whole arm... for 
otherwise the movement would be stiff and ugly. 

The actor does not take out his handkerchief in the theatre, much less 
blow his nose, and even less does he spit. In a work of art it is horrible to 
be reminded of these natural things. 

Among the gravest of errors which must be avoided, is that an actor in 
order to move his chair farther forward, grasps between his legs, takes hold 
of the chair, and then raises it slightly and draws it forward. It is not 
only incompatible with Beauty but even more so with Decency. 


Likewise there is little doubt that if naturalism on the stage were 
driven to similarly minute perfection—practically impossible to achieve 
in the one case as well as the other, thank God—the result would be just 
as forbidding. 


Naturalism on the stage means, in short, a denial that theatre ought to 
be theatre; a new and revolutionary idea which, if it were correct and 
viable, would surely mean that we now, after hundreds, if not to say 
thousands of years of mistakes had finally discovered the essence of the 
matter. 

But if on the other hand it is not correct, and we have good reason to 
believe that it is not, then the situation will be different. Then it can 
only imply a distortion, and a corruption. 
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Actually naturalism has only been able to constrict, to make narrower 
and to cramp the drama and the art of the theatre. 

In its dislike of all externals, of everything which seemed of the theatre 
and in its resolve to force upon the theatre its own means of expression, 
naturalism had only one way to go: to concentrate the drama in the 
spoken word and to cut away from it and therefore from the art of stage 
production as well, all other means of expression. 

The spoken word was ready and tractable. It could be used for de- 
bating problems and later when the discussion was over or the matter 
removed from the agenda, it could give us a picture of man as he stood 
and moved in our midst. This was fine and the stage an excellent plat- 
form for pronouncement and psycho-pathological analysis. 

The consummation of both good and bad are achieved in the typical 
Ibsen drama with its silent tramping on carpets throughout five long acts 
of words, words, words. Here intimacy and restraint were driven to the 
point of becoming virtues, and because an author of extraordinary talents 
used them they seemed inviting to a whole generation and more. Even 
now when the worst of the Ibsen affliction has passed, there is certainly 
no one who will deny that it was a great blessing that we were stricken 
with it, but likewise also a happy occasion that we have recovered. One 
can perhaps hazard the assertion that Ibsen is a great author because of 
his merits, not his mistakes, and not because, through his authority, he 
came to work more than any other for the limitation of the modern 
drama to a rather confined area. 

Naturalism has also implied a more severe and one-sided definition of 
the dramatic, a more forbidding demand on dramatic structure, the 
elimination of all lyric elements and all immediate poetic effects as 
basically irrelevant. What is alone of importance is the gradual develop- 
ment and clarification of the inner conflict. And here there is no use for 
anything but the quick reply, the dissecting dialogue, because the con- 
flict is not one between undivided passions, instincts and feelings but 
rather a case of the author’s slow picking to pieces of the characters and 
grim feeding of them to the public. Lyric portrayal of moods, poetic 
ecstasy—all of the like unnecessary and frowned upon. 

This involves still another contraction of the boundaries which, ad- 
mittedly, is only a necessary consequence of naturalism’s basic idea, but 
still not a happy one. 

But the objection can be made: is not the word the one element which 
is really essential? And is it not an advantage for drama to be free from 
the burden of lyric ornament which only makes the action less clear? 

One can point to the greatest examples of the past such as the theatre of 
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antiquity which without almost any technical stage devices, and with 
abstract scenery often irrelevant to the action, had to depend only on the 
spoken word and yet truly succeeded. But that is a matter which concerns 
us very little. The same limitation does not exist for us. The modern 
stage is a sorcerer’s magical box full of a thousand possibilities, and we 
make a mistake if we do not use them. It is not only imprudent, but also 
artificial and unnatural. If the various possibilities of the modern stage 
are not properly used, then we cannot avoid the more or less unpleasant 
feeling that they have been neglected, and that we have voluntarily 
limited ourselves more than was necessary. 

Moreover, our theatre did not develop from the theatre of antiquity, 
but from that of the Middle Ages. Despite indirect lines of development 
it traces its ancestry to the latter. 

When Tieck, and the Neo-Romantic movement in general, reeled with 
vast plans to give the theatre and drama new power through associations 
with the Middle Ages, this occurred with a genuine feeling for where our 
theatre had its origin. The mistake was that in his enthusiasm for looking 
backward Tieck quite forgot what was more important, to look forward. 
When in our day we have occasionally moved in the same direction, we 
have also found ourselves to be on solid ground. However, this has meant 
little in those instances where it was deemed sufficient merely to seek a 
more or less archaic form. 

The theatre of the Middle Ages is so rich and diversified that it can 
always be worth the effort to take a little iiiterest in it. Was the spoken 
word the only essential element here? Far from it. Here everything and 
nothing was the only essential feature. From the point of view of the 
diversity of means of expression, it is the richest conceivable form of 
theatre; in any case, the freest which has ever existed. 

The spoken word, dialogue and lyric played a great part, but the ability 
to tell a story on the stage and the art of scenic arrangement as great, or 
even greater a part. In this there is something sound and correct. The 
theatre does not deny itself the means of expression at hand; it uses them 
all; one having as much value and excellence as the other, the end 
really being a show, something to see, not merely to hear. 

The medieval theatre used to a great extent purely external means 
of expression. Its technical apparatus was developed, and, what is more 
important, its ability to tell a story on the stage was vital as never before 
or after. On the stage itself there were so many possibilities and such a 
rich imagination to make use of them that the effect of the play depended 
to a great degree on what was done there. It is true that later, during the 
period of decline, this imagination degenerated to merely clever in- 
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genuity, dispelled and subdued the drama instead of strengthening it, 
and made itself the master instead of the servant. But it cannot be denied 
that as long as the drama itself was vital, it made for greater richness and 
opportunity, and besides was sound and valid. 

But, it will be said, this relates to the theatre of the Middle Ages and 
even if it were ever so excellent for its own time it cannot have very great 
importance for us; we have nothing to learn from it. 

No, perhaps nothing to learn, but certainly an observation to make: 
namely, that our own modern theatre possesses the very same richness of 
possibilities. The only difference is that we use them so poorly. We have 
the opportunity of releasing on the stage an imagination which creates 
form genuinely and dramatically, not lowering ourselves to the taste of 
a barbaric time, but using externals entirely as an expression of an inner 
vision. But we do not do it, and it is naturalism in the drama and on the 
stage which holds us back. 

Of course, we make use of our resources but only for an anxious art 
of illusion, complicated and meticulous, in itself flat and empty. Or, in 
a certain quarter, for the creation of a noisy, heavy, and bulky apparatus, 
a puffing machinery which disperses the mood it aims to hold fast, and 
which takes away the breath of both actors and audience. 

We lack the simple, self-evident, living, dramatic power (o tell a story, 
and the scenic imagination which, with a light touch, as our indoor 
theatre requires, really creates and forms, and does not merely illustrate. 
And yet this is just what the modern theatre seems to call for. 

Of course, the responsibility must be placed on the playwright, not on 
the director. It is the playwright who must bring it about, who must step 
down on the stage, writing directly for zt, not for the street, for the public, 
or the “glade in a grove.”” Only from the world of reality can he draw his 
material, just as only from it his inspiration, but he has a right to use 
them for his own purposes, and in so doing he can achieve an effect which 
is more expressive and genuine. 

It is surely this in particular which makes the position of the modern 
art of directing so weak: that, despite its great resources, it exists only 
to deliver an illustration of the action, is merely a little, all too unessen- 
tial addition to the inner life of the drama. There is no reasonable pro- 
portion between what it can do and what it now conveys. 


If there is to be a thunderstorm in a naturalistic drama and the avail- 
able resources are used to recreate the storm just as it appears in reality, 
neither more nor less, with lightning and crashes, rain and driving clouds, 
then about ten times too much has been done. All this means essentially 
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so little for the drama itself no matter how much talk there is of thunder 
and lightning. And we have an irritating feeling that too much is made of 
it. We object not merely because we know we are in the theatre and 
feel that this does not belong on the stage, but also because the drama 
and the director's art are too much isolated from each other. 

Here, one might say, is an example of the medieval theatre at the 
time of its decline when the master machinist looked after his duties and 
the playwright attended to his. We should have had more reason to ob- 
serve how drama and direction in the medieval theatre in the time of its 
flower, flowed together into a unity in which both were naturally de- 
pendent on each other, and how the drama came to life on the stage 
itself, making use of all of its possibilities to truly unloose its fury. 

The modern stage invites this kind of codperation just as much as did 
the medieval, even if our theatre, our tastes, and all of our assumptions 
and aims are so widely separated from those of the Middle Ages that in 
everything else no resemblances could be found. 

The stage devices ought not to be materials for illustration brought 
in afterward to heighten the mood. They should be created directly out 
of the writer’s imagination, and should be a link in his line of thought 
just as important as any other, and therefore presented in a form just as 
pronounced and to just as great a degree animated by his inspiration. 
Would not this mean a richer scale of expressive elements for the drama- 
tist, a freer hand, and room for more active imagination? And does not 
the theatre have here a sound and natural line of development, the 
theatre for which externals play such a large part that they must be used, 
yet not as such, but as expression for something within? 

The stage devices should then, even if they were complicated, always 
seem motivated, not clamorous, disturbing, meaninglessly intrusive. And, 
of course, it would not be a question of trying at all costs to develop as 
much activity on the stage as possible, or of setting into motion a great 
complex apparatus. On the contrary. The heavy devices, the purely ex- 
ternal elements of great dimensions and the most violent effects of the 
stage are not suitable for our indoor theatre. Enclosed within its four 
walls, the theatre reacts against too much noise. It demands a light touch, 
vigor of expression, distinction; not raw strength. Not machine culture. 
But a living imagination. 

This, then, is an attempt to affirm that the spoken word does not alone 
have the right to dominate the stage, and that such a circumstance, es- 
pecially in our modern theatre, is opposed to that which is natural. 

And now this question: is the drama’s limitation to dialogue, to the 
exclusion of the lyrical elements, wholly an advantage? 
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It implies something new in any case. Until the advent of naturalism 
the lyric had its accepted though limited place in the drama, and its 
justification was not questioned. Yeats, the Irish dramatist and man of the 
theatre, in a foreword to Plays for an Irish Theatre has considered this 
relationship: 

In poetical drama there is, it is held, an antithesis between drama and 
lyric poetry, for lyric poetry however much it move you when you read 
out of a book can, as these critics think, but encumber the action. Yet 
when we go back a few centuries and enter the great periods of drama, 
character grows less and sometimes disappears, and there is much lyric 
feeling ....Suddenly it strikes us that character is continuously present in 
comedy alone, and that there is much tragedy, that of Corneille, that of 
Racine, that of Greece and Rome, where its place is taken by passions and 
motives, one person being jealous, another full of love or remorse or 
pride or anger. 


It is clear that there must be a great difference between our own under- 
standing and formation of motifs, and that of these earlier periods. For us, 
people, moods, and passions are much more complex. But it is doubtful 
that we must therefore eliminate all lyric from our drama; as doubtful 
as it is that we should for that reason, be compelled to shrink from a 
sound and graceful naiveté in our view of people and motifs and a fair 
simplicity in their formation. 

Certainly lyric elements as rallying points and intervals of rest in 
drama are as fully justified now as in the past. It is merely evidence of 
the author’s shortcoming if he does not understand how to use the lyric 
in this way, or if he does not wish to do so. And without it there will be 
a deficiency, a greater impoverishment in the drama. 

Is it not just this deficiency which comes to mind when, as we view the 
modern drama, it seems to us monotonous, an endless dialogue which is 
taken up again at the beginning of every act where it ended in the pre- 
vious one, like a chewed thread which is never bitten off nor taken out of 
the mouth, an accumulation of words, feelings and ideas which tire us 
and cause our interest to flag? In this kind of drama, there are no real 
contrasts in the form, the same means of expression are used all the 
time, and the viewer’s receptivity must necessarily be dulled. 

Here again, is another contraction of form, a striving in a single direc- 
tion, with a denial of other possibilities, which cannot be counted as 
advantageous for the drama even if the greatest writers have veered off on 
this tack. 

The explanation seems to be that, most often, there has been less in- 
terest in drama as such than in either the idea one wished to put forward 
or the persons one wished to bring to life. And yet the drama itself, the 
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impression which it as a concentrated whole makes on the audience, is 
surely the essential thing. Here the writer opens his world for those who 
wish to see into it, reveals his view of people and things, generally; not 
by allowing a character to taik about what he has on his mind but by 
introducing something personal into the form of the drama itself, and 
into its atmosphere and light, something which gives just that perception 
of life which is his own. The effect of the whole must certainly be vital to 
him; the effect of a single character, which is merely a detail, far less 
important. In the former instance he includes all he essentially intended, 
in the latter only a part. 

The characters may be splendidly conceived and drawn, the drama 
poor just the same, merely leaving behind a vague and unsatisfactory im- 
pression. And in modern drama we find time after time, the characters 
very carefully shaped, nuanced, and worked out in too great detail; like- 
wise plot is exploited to the extreme while, on the other hand, the drama 
itself as poetry and vision has been neglected. It is lost for us, and be- 
comes vaporous; only a few types remain and what they do, think, and 
believe. 

The older drama is superior in that it aims primarily at a strong unity 
of effect and in that detail is kept in its place and the structure raised 
with different materials, complementing and strengthening each other. 
And here the lyric element, especially, plays an important role. 

In the recollection of 4 Shakespearian performance many details may 
be erased but all that which is Shakespeare, all that world of wonder 
and poetry remains vividly alive for us, opens like a beautiful flower 
which still has all of its fragrance remaining. While of Ibsen we remember 
a few isolated types, a Borkman, a Stockmann, a Mrs. Alving, and other- 
wise, merely that it was somcihuing about illness, or the compact majority 
or, perhaps, only: something very complicated and very long. 


Naturalism means for the theatre, constraint and curtailment of its 
possibilities in many respects, a onesidedness which once had its im- 
portance as reaction, but which now seems only bare and oppressive be- 
cause, basically, it is incompatible with so much that is essential for the 
art of the theatre. That is why one must oppose it. 

But there is also another reason which concerns not only the theatre 
and drama, but imaginative writing generally. 

Naturalism seems no longer adequate as a means of expression, and 
does not answer to the time in which we live. Much of what we observe 
around us and even much more which we only darkly surmise cannot be 
made clear or suggested in this form. It cannot find expression for the 
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violent and abrupt contrasts in modern life, for all of the complexities, 
and the confused and fantastic elements which we see. 

Naturalism has its definite, rather severely-limited form. It is con- 
fined to a continuous developing of theme which allows everything to lie 
on the same plane. People and things appear in the same plane so that 
despite all changes, and shifting of scenes we always have the feeling of 
wandering along through a flat and treeless landscape where, as we ap- 
proach, the writer, little by little, exhibits his people and settings. 

It is this form we must now find inadequate if we would try to present 
that perception of life which the modern stream of events even in its out- 
ward appearance imparts to us. It allows us to describe a feeling or a view 
as thoroughly as we wish, but it does not allow us directly to shape, in the 
very form of poetry, the most profound, indeterminate, and beautiful 
strains of our feeling into a whole and living expression, as is the inten- 
tion of all art. 

Our time, in its lack of balance, its heterogeneity, and through the 
violent expansion of its conflicting forces, is baroque and fantastic, much 
more fantastic than naturalism is able to portray it. In our daily lives we 
scarcely possess the feeling of security which naturalism’s form gives, but 
rather an acute need of finding expression for all of the anguish we feel 
as life wells up against us. It is here that we are left in the lurch: when 
we try to understand ourselves and our own time. 

Our age is directed outward perhaps more than any other, and when 
the attempt has been made to impugn it, this, especially, has been a point 
of criticism. But hardly in justice. On the one hand, it is inconceivable 
that it could be anything else. On the other, this extroversion should not 
quite simply be thought of as the equivalent of shallowness. Basically it 
means nothing more than a stronger feeling for reality and a need to see 
the inner condition expressed in something external and tangible; in art 
this is a preference for a more firm and concise form, colder perhaps, but 
just the same, more intense. As reaction against the intimacy of a pre- 
vious period, and against all the introversion of the nineteenth century 
which gave to its cultural life the atmosphere of quiet and peaceful 
interior, even when battle was the watchword, this new requirement is 
both understandable and sound, though we may also see much beauty in 
the past. A cooler spirit, which may also imply fresher air. 

And if this development does no more than fill us with anxiety and 
bitter irony, must we not look upon it unflinchingly just the same? Does 
not the writer’s own period force upon him irresistibly its way of seeing, 
if not its manner of valuing and judging; its form, even though his writ- 
ing is a single thunderous protest against the time? Can he reject this in- 
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fluence if he really, in all seriousness wishes to understand the essence of 
his own day? He can close himself in, cut off all contacts, become absorbed 
in other periods and other moods, and entirely, without reflection, live 
other people’s lives. And he need have no fear on that account of not 
being appreciated. But, one should take pleasure in him, as the fragrance 
from an old scent bottle, of old lavender found in a bureau drawer, and 
shed a tear and become a bit sentimental at the thought of all that has 
been lost. No, one should let bygones be bygones. 

The truth, the bitter, scornful, alarming truth about oneself—that can 
only be heard from one’s contemporaries. 


What a sea of brutality has broken over us, sweeping away and re- 
creating! Is not every inner problem of mankind, which before lent itself 
willingly to give brilliance to the literary conversation, now suddenly 
transformed into objective, threatening realities? Is not every emotional 
persuasion, by force of necessity now entirely transformed into embattled 
resolution? 

And how powerless the writer stands in the midst of all this! How little 
his word weighs in the struggle. It counts for nothing. 

The importance of imaginative literature has diminished quite con- 
siderably. From the place of first importance it occupied, stared at, recog- 
nized, the leader of the debate, it has been pushed down toward the door. 
But, what is there to say about this? Merely that it is right and natural. 
Poetry and art forced back into their proper places as the comparatively 
subordinate factors they are in life and also in culture. Finally there is 
liberation from that suffocating atmosphere, that stifling overvaluation 
of the aesthetic which allowed the values and judgments of art to be 
decisive and final, and made the author almost regard himself as the 
creator of time, while he was at the most a spectrum in which the different 
rays could be examined and identified close at hand, or more often only 
the little window-mirror which showed the man who dared not go out 
himself what was happening down on the street. 

It is inconceivable that imaginative writing which even when it at- 
tempts to describe reality directly, must isolate phenomena and to a 
certain extent, tell a story and distort, or when it wants to give a total 
view can only express it as a vision, in ecstasy—that this art could con- 
tinue to be decisive during a period which has so many clearer and more 
authoritative sources of knowledge from which it can derive its cer- 
tainty and doubt. From these and from hard and threatening realities 
we derive the driving forces of our lives. And in just this, surely, lies the 
strength and greatness of our time. 
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Poetry and art, however, can find expression for all our anguish and 
rapture, our pleasure and pain in the presence of what comes to pass, 
in face of that which is built up and that which crushes us, for our cling- 
ing to what we own and our longing for what we most bitterly lack. Is 
this not enough? Does this not satisfy our aspiration? If not, then one 
may enclose and cultivate himself within a hothouse atmosphere in 
silent adoration. 

But blessed be life, the strong and inexorable. 


If the outward appearance of our time did not correspond completely 
to its inner state, then art and literature could be unmoved by it all. But, 
in its very foundations our time is just as shattered and disharmonious, 
and as divided against itself as its outer shell suggests. A chaos, but not 
in dissolution—a chaos which is on the verge of integration into some- 
thing which as yet we know little about. And in that uncertainty and 
on that unsteady foundation, there is a feverish work of building, a 
recklessness and boldness which is only found in a world still at the 
point of just coming into existence. There is a fortuitous application of 
all the impelling forces, a baroque towering up of all things on top of 
each other until the whole structure trembles, cracks at the joints and 
threatens to fall to pieces. 

Even though we may have been able to hide the fact before, recent 
events have suddenly illuminated our world as if by a flash of lightning. 
We have been forced to see everything, all of the madness in the picture, 
its incoherence and incongruity, the deep clefts and the grinning chi- 
meras. And the unloosed passion of the time which, nevertheless, will 
only cause it to build on and on and on—as if in feverish intoxication 
and frenzy, untroubled by the gaping abyss. 

In this fury, in this mania and ecstasy there is something of the 
Gothic spirit; just as in the lack of moderation, balance and harmony 
there is something of the complex character of the Middle Ages. 

If one looked more closely it might be possible to find profound re- 
semblances between our time and the medieval period; between the age 
of faith, inwardness and religious exaltation and the age of doubt, ir- 
religion and restless intellectual excitement, both chaotic, both a con- 
glomeration of powers too resolutely storming heaven. 

Someday surely, out of the confusion, a new age will arise, having nar- 
rower limits, but also restored balance, an age with tempered boldness, 
with style and grace, when beauty will have time to blossom and become 
fragrant, and not suddenly spring forth full grown; a rich and brilliant 
renaissance. 
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But as yet nothing of this can be discerned. As yet all is shattered, 
torn asunder, hard, incongruous; light and dark stand in sharp opposi- 
tion to each other. And we must live in that which surrounds us, in that 
time which is ours, sensitive to it and attempting to understand. 

Perhaps, the genuinely vital interest of our time in the Middle Ages 
and in both the Gothic spirit and its works, and the direct influence from 
that period which one can find in the fine arts and even elsewhere, are nut 
just matters of coincidence or of taste but have more profound causes 
in a secret kinship which gradually brings forth similar expressions, and 
a related feeling for form. 

And, perhaps, the often disdained and misinterpreted striving for a 
particular form is actually a little link—if possibly not a very important 
one—in the struggle to understand what is peculiarly our own. 


A new romanticism? A more variable, more violent and ecstatic form? 
A more unexpected and simpler view? 

But it will become clear that naturalism, even though it, primarily, 
must be opposed by a future form of imaginative writing, has left behind 
many profound influences. Or, perhaps one could more correctly put it 
this way: that the rapid development of the natural sciences and the 
interest in, and increased knowledge about reality, which first called 
forth naturalism are still decisive in shaping our ideas, even if in another 
way than before. We cannot withdraw from reality; moreover, it has 
thrust us too close to life. Everything in our surroundings is inescapably 
real to us, and there is no release from this feeling. 

Neo-Romanticism, tired of the gray, trivial, everyday existence, could 
entirely tear itself away from all of that, and project itself into a fan- 
tasia which denies reality, an alien world of dreams; however, we could 
not, if we felt a similar need, free ourselves from the external world in 
this way, but, surely, are compelled to see the fantastic elements in things 
themselves, and in reality itself. 

The violent and conscious reaction of symbolism against naturalism 
was actually without great result. Must this not be explained by the fact 
that the symbolists tried to deny the foundation on which they them- 
selves stood? They wished to cast a beautiful mist over a period which 
was cool and clear, causing all the firm contours to be erased, and making 
everything appear vague and indefinite. But the fog withdrew, and the 
world remained, harsh and unexplained as before. 

Hence, naturalism’s great genius—Strindberg!—who after all was not 
a naturalist, never became ensnared by this form even though the new 
need for which symbolism was an expression was also evident in him, and 
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despite the fact that the appearance of symbolism coincided with a crisis 
in his life similar to the religious emergence which influenced other 
writers to follow the new movement. He, however, had too many associa- 
tions with strong contemporary currents, even if he often went against 
them, to be content with this casually arranged form. And so he be- 
comes instead, as a dramatist, the creator of a new, deeply personal form, 
entirely the outgrowth of inner compulsion, wholly a ruthless, personal 
expression, but none the less conditioned by the time itself. 


Thus finally to Strindberg. 

There could have been reason to mention him before, and with refer- 
ence to some of the statements in the foregoing one could not help 
making the comment: but still this cannot be said about Strindberg. 
Or: yet all of this is found in Strindberg. 

And it is a fact that he has meant the renewal of the modern drama, 
and thereby also, the gradual renewal of the theatre. It is from him and 
through him that naturalism received the critical blow even if, more- 
over, it is also Strindberg who gave naturalism its most intense dramatic 
works. If one wishes to understand the direction in which the modern 
theatre is actually striving and the line of development it will probably 
follow, it is certainly wise to turn to him first of all. 

We can only discuss his form here since this little essay is, on the 
whole, concerned with it alone. Not because this point of view is the 
most fruitful but because in this particular connection it has its im- 
portance. 

Strindberg’s distinctly new creative work in the drama, where he is, 
more than in any other area, an imaginative writer, begins first after he 
had gone through the religious crisis out of which he emerges on the 
whole, freer of alien influences, entirely absorbed in himself, enclosed 
in his own suffering, and his own shattered, agonizing world. It is as if 
confronted by the need of finding expression for these new, complex 
conditions of the soul where nothing is at rest, where all is unquiet, 
anguish, a never ceasing vacillation, where feeling is replaced by feeling, 
faith by doubt, when existence itself and the external world seemed to 
him to crumble, to dissolve; as if he then no longer found the old 
form sufficient, but must press forward, seeking a new one in which all 
this could be reflected, one which was restlessly changing and complex 
as the conditions of the soul which it should make intelligible. 

From his letters, one sees that he himself is conscious of this, and at the 
age of fifty, with an immense production behind him, is anxious and 
doubtful about the result. Thus he writes to Geijerstam’ from Lund when 
he sends him Advent: 
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Here is the Mystery in the spirit of Swedenborg! Never have I been so un- 
certain as now if I have succeeded or missed the mark. Have no idea 
whether it is good or worthless. Tell me frankly!—Approbatur, Cum laude, 
Non sine, or the like. One word only! But no judgments of friendship. A 
criticism, Sire! 

Hereafter, the drama—and the direct, intimate confession—is his true 
expression. And it is conceivable that it was to be the drama because it, 
in all respects, is his most personal form, his finest tool. 

Strindberg himself characterizes Advent as “a mysterium.” And not 
only here but also in To Damascus there is a mood of the Middle 
Ages, of Catholicism, and of severe and naive religiosity which afterward 
always remains. I do not know if Strindberg specifically had the medieval 
drama in mind when he created this motif of the passion play to which 
he returns time and time again. But in the freedom with which the 
dramatic theme is handled, in the seeming looseness and the apparently 
fortuitous juxtaposition of the scenes which one feels in reading but 
which on the stage is not noticed, and in the immediacy and richness of 
the narration there is much of the medieval drama. But still, quite 
naturally, everything is entirely new. 

As there are in Strindberg’s historical dramas evidences of Shakespeare 
(for whom, toward the end of the century Strindberg shows renewed in- 
terest, and says that he has then really discovered for the first time), 
likewise in the dramas which are his most remarkable and most ruthlessly 
personal, there are vestiges of the Middle Ages. And his interest in 
Shakespeare can, of course, explain his movement toward the medieval 
view since Shakespearian drama in its complexity, luxuriance and live- 
liness still retains so much from that period. Now, certainly, he had in 
all respects a keen interest in drama and a need to seek new dramatic 
forms, new and richer means of expression. 

In regard to form, he succeeded completely for the first time in making 
a reality of all that he was profoundly seeking, in the chamber plays; 
in these extraordinary dramas which open a whole new world to our eyes, 
as rich in human experience as they are in poetry. 

Here, everything is directed to one purpose—the liberation of a single 
mood, a single feeling whose intensity unceasingly grows and grows. 
Everything irrelevant is excluded even if rather important to the 
continuity or to the faithfulness of representation. Everything which 
occurs is meaningful and of equal weight. No minor roles, but all having 
an equal right to a place in the drama, and all equally necessary in order 
that the play will become what it is intended to be. And actually no 
“persons” in the usual, accepted meaning, no analysis, no psychological 
apparatus, no drawing of “characters.” And yet, no abstractions, but 
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images of man when he is evil, when he is good, when in sorrow, and 
when joyful. 

Simplification. And, nevertheless, richness. Richness too in the form it- 
self, because of the fact that everything plays its part, nothing is lifeless, all 
is inspired and put into the drama as a living part of it; and because the 
theme is always shifting, and is clipped off, to be pursued on another 
plane. Confusion, but a confusion with meaning and order. 

Here, naturalism is entirely cast aside; its straight line abandoned 
and instead a much richer form is created implying an incomparably 
broader range of expression, a multiplicity of new possibilities. 

In the presence of these dramas no one can fail to see how insufficient 
the naturalistic form is, and how narrow its limits. For no one can doubt 
that Strindberg, if he had been forced to develop the themes in The Spook 
Sonata, The Pelican, and The Black Glove in one fixed realistic plane, 
never could have wrung from them that fullness of moving humanity 
which has made them stand as the most profound and remarkable 
imaginative writing that he produced. Nor, can anyone doubt that it 
was just through the new mode of expression which he created that 
Strindberg was able to speak so directly and openly to us, to touch 
hidden strings in our consciousness which we, perhaps, had sensed but 
whose sound we had never before heard. 

One may merely add that Strindberg is not a great dramatic writer be- 
cause he found this new form. 

But, that this form allowed him to show the full magnitude of his great- 
ness. 


Strindberg’s drama such as it gradually became signifies in all respects 
revolt and renewal. And one cannot imagine that it will have anything 
else but a revolutionary effect on modern drama because it so com- 
pletely destroys the old foundations, creates new ones instead, and so 
clearly shows a way which leads forward. 

Ibsen, who was long the modern writer par préférence because he ex- 
haustively plodded through all of the social, sexual, and mental-hygienic 
ideas and ideals which happened to come up for discussion, merely 
weighs us down with his perfectly consummated and fixed form, im- 
possible of further development; and besides, only fills, in an admirable 
way an unoccupied place which otherwise would have been empty. 
Strindberg, on the other hand, opens a perspective forward which is 
stimulating and exciting and allows us a premonition of what lies deepest 
within us, not because he informs us about what we think or ought to 
think—for how often do we really share Strindberg’s opinions?—but 
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just because in him we find the very disquiet, uncertainty and faltering 
pulse of our own day. 

A new form has never been created more beautifully, or more com- 
pletely as a result of inner personal compulsion. 

And yet, as the form finally appears to us, it is never purely and simply 
the fruit of personality; innumerable other factors have also had their in- 
fluence: everything which lives and moves about the writer, all he has 
seen and experienced, all of the life and time which was granted to him. 
The form never becomes entirely his personal property, but that of his 
time and perhaps posterity’s as well. 

Had Strindberg lived some hundred years ago the result would never 
have been this form, but another. It developed as it did because it was 
natural, obvious and necessary that it do so. 

If we take a similar turn we shall do so not only because it is right but 
also unavoidable, provided we wish to go forward and not backward. 
And the rightness of it is all the greater for there being nothing to gain 
without a new quest; nothing finished, clarified and benignly arranged 
which only requires that we adopt and use it. Whoever would simply 
appropriate Strindberg’s scenic devices would not profit much by the 
attempt. Everything must naturally be derived from his own feeling 
and need. For Strindberg himself this form was fully realized, for his 
contemporaries and for posterity it is still something which is coming into 
being. 

But the quest is open to anyone if the motivation is instinct and not 
secret agreement with oneself. 

In that sense, however, it seems there is no seeking to be found. What 
has been taken by force is something that, in a much higher degree re- 
mains Strindberg’s inviolable personal property. It is that genuine 
Strindbergian atmosphere in a drama, the storm and eruption—the vio- 
lent outburst of a morbid and raging genius. This is what they have 
hurried to take possession of. In Germany—with a shriek as from jubilant 
dervishes—and even, if much more modestly and decorously, in Sweden. 

What else can the result of this be but a Strindberg in an inferior edi- 
tion? And where do they intend to go with this thunderbolt in their 
baggage? So fateful when it flashes and flames against a world, so tame 
when it merely seems to threaten the author. 

Whenever this has happened it has been partly because more attention 
was given to Strindberg’s earlier naturalistic production than to his later 
work which raises a front against naturalism. Thus, he became easier to 
place, could be put into a familiar pattern and utilized without so much 
trouble. 
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But, however strong and passionate Strindberg’s earlier dramas are, the 
emphasis still does not lie there. His later plays, from the point of view of 
humanity, are richer, finer, more profound and fervent. And as imagina- 
tive writing, far more powerful, and liberating in a quite different way. 
For here, in spite of everything, the light has finally broken through. 
Here one can breathe and live, and believe also in the good. 

But it has been Strindberg’s fate—and probably will continue to be for 
a long time yet—that he is valued first and foremost for his bad qualities, 
both as a writer and a man. All of his repellent and morbid features were 
seized upon; these have been regarded as the most interesting. For this 
best suited modern literature. 

Perhaps, however, Strindberg can be viewed more reasonably with- 
out therefore losing any of his magnificence or interest. Perhaps one may 
love the beauty and the value in his work, and understand, but not love 
its inferior qualities. 

It would then be easier to see entirely without prejudice where he is 
greatest as an imaginative writer and where he falls short. 

The sweeping renewal of the modern drama which Strindberg repre- 
sents in his later development cannot be explained away. It is a revolt 
against the old, not a development from it. And it is this, his last achieve- 
ment that makes it impossible to circumvent him even if one has entirely 
different purposes and goals. 

Ibsen can be circumvented; as a milepost with a Roman numeral on it. 
But Strindberg is in the middle of the road and one is allowed to pass, 
only provided that one has first understood him and what he actually has 
signified. 

Naturally I do not mean that Strindberg should quite simply be taken 
as a tutor in the art of dramatic writing. Indeed one cannot be taught 
in that way, not even if it merely is a question of form. And one “ought” 
in this case to do nothing other than that which is compelling, otherwise 
the whole endeavor will be floating in mid-air. 

The inner compulsion must be there no matter how it can have origi- 
nated. That inner compulsion which alone gives imaginative writing 
meaning and vitality. That compulsion which in youth seems less 
threatening, and, perhaps, even is lacking, which explains why most of 
what a young literature creates is of rather little value. This greatest 
wonder of life: that everything becomes more circumscribed, shrinks 
about us until there is finally only one way. No longer a choice, nor an 
external chance. But the compulsion from within. 

If the struggle for a new form does not also mean the struggle for a 
deeper personal view then for heaven’s sake it should be avoided. And 
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if one does not need to understand Strindberg’s importance one ought 
to leave him alone. 

All that I have wanted to affirm is that Strindberg’s newly created 
dramatic form, despite all its subjectivity, nonetheless corresponds to 
an artistic instinct in our age. 


So much about the drama. 

But the modern theatre? Has something similar happened here? Has 
the art of acting and the art of play production generally, abandoned its 
old platform, looked for new forms of expression, proposed other goals 
than before? 

Many attempts which have been and are being made to find newer and 
freer forms, indicate that there has been dissatisfaction with naturalism. 
From different points of departure and with different concepts in mind 
concerning what is essential on the stage, attempts have been made to 
create anew from the older forms or in spite of them. 

Foremost may be mentioned the intimate theatre which arose from 
the drama of Strindberg and whose founding Strindberg himself brought 
about through his remarkable preface to Miss Julie. 

“First and last a small stage and a small auditorium,” is the demand he 
makes. And afterward he always holds fast to it, throughout his entire 
development. His own theatre comes into existence chiefly to put this 
idea into practical effect. And here it acquires its most interesting form 
through the introduction of the so-called “drapery stage.” This is the 
most extreme consequence, and it is better and more sensible than stop- 
ping half way. 

But if this way is, on the whole, the right one, is another question. 
Many of his plays—like much of naturalistic drama in general 





could 
be played to advantage on such a stage. But many, and among them 
the most important ones, could only lose by it. 

The fact cannot be avoided that a small stage implies, first and fore- 
most, reduced possibilities. Such a stage is confined within a small space 
from beginning to end. When an effect built upon contrasts is necessary 
it is helpless and can do nothing. It has no possibility of expression 
through proportions, distance, and antitheses. 

Therefore, as long as the drama makes only small demands on décor or 
is only loosely and temporarily attached to its outer framework, all may 
be set in order. It is merely necessary to retrench all along the line, to 
make a virtue of bareness. But, where the external, as in Strindberg’s 
later dramas, is intimately associated with the internal, where it partici- 
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pates, and intervenes; and where the fantastic in the concept and figura- 
tion also demands a fantastic scenic form, it will not do at all. 

The tendency is negative throughout, goes back to the most primitive 
forms of theatre, such as, for example, the theatre of India of which the 
intimate theatre with its drapery stage is a conscious or unconscious 
copy. (Strindberg also gives sometimes quite the same stage directions as 
those found in the Indian drama: that a person shall pretend to open a 
door, etc.) But while the Indian theatre was satisfied with this because 
it had to be, in our day it can only seem artificial, and one cannot believe 
that the theatre would ever seriously choose this path of self-sacrifice 
and meagerness, even if it were so bidden by Strindberg. 

The merit, surely, lies in the fact that in a time of confusion in such 
matters this theatre really implies a definite style. But in this there lurks 
a danger for the actor which weighs even heavier, and which has already 
been felt—the danger that instead of enriching his acting skill, and liber- 
ating his imagination, he is led to stylize his presentation which kills his 
individuality. Stylization is the antithesis of all art and in our day it is 
the spectre which threatens everywhere. One need only think of a 
“stylized” landscape painting hung as a background to give “atmosphere” 
—as happened in Strindberg’s theatre, and which he insisted upon in, 
to choose an example, the last scene of The Spook Sonata’—in order to 
understand what the end would be. 

On this point and for that matter in his whole attitude toward the 
theatre; in his suspicion of it and his wish to see it changed quite simply 
into an awe-inspiring pulpit for the playwright, Strindberg is no more 
than the exponent of his own generation’s taste and ought not to be 
regarded as anything else. It would be unfortunate if his instructions 
were taken ad notam. Unfortunate both for the effect of his own dramas 
and for later development. 

Undeniably, the building of a tradition has to some small degree al- 
ready begun, so that we have a certain manner of playing Strindberg 
just as we have long had a definite Ibsen tradition. And what is almost 
even worse, we have acquired—from Germany—a taste for playing his 
fantastic dramas within a frame of turbid jugendstil, pretentious, empty, 
meaningless. 

All of which shows how little the theatre has understood how it should 
utilize the new elements in drama which appeared with Strindberg, and 
that it will probably be Strindberg’s fate not only as a man and as an 
imaginative writer, but also in his capacity as the greatest dramatist of 
our age, to be swallowed whole without an attempt to distinguish the 
better from the worse, the meaningful from the less meaningful. 
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Max Reinhardt, in his so widely noted work in the theatre, seems to 
have arrived at the view that the intimate style on the stage is not able 
entirely to satisfy our demands and taste, that we are beginning to stand 
in need of something else. After first having been interested in the theatre 
of the chamber play, he has turned more and more to the creation of 
novelties in the grand style. 

He has indisputably achieved many important results. And yet, re- 
garded as a whole his contribution seems to be ineffective, if he intended 
—which he undoubtedly did—a renaissance of the art of the theatre. As 
a whole, unsuccessful because, generally speaking, his work lacks all unity 
and consistency and does not build on any solid ground. 

It is not possible to find any guiding principle in his work. A reaction 
against naturalism is evidently intended on several points. But on 
others naturalism is driven to the furthest extreme, to the most minute 
imitation of reality. And this mingling is so unconstrained that the effect 
can often be completely grotesque. Such as when—to take a crude 
example!—real trees are placed in a fantastically stylized forest. Should 
the former give us the idea that this is reality? And the latter, let us 
understand that it is, nevertheless, a very strange story? Or is nothing 
meant by this at all? 

A multitude of whims and ideas—that is the general impression one has 
of Reinhardt’s theatre. Sometimes very brilliant and picturesque; but 
more often too heavy, with an apparatus greater than the effect produced. 

A theatre, and much less a renaissance of the theatre, is not built on 
random caprice. It demands consistency and firm ground, and a rela- 
tionship with what has gone before and shall come after. Thalia is, 
strange as it may sound, the least whimsical lady one can think of. She 
would rather be reéngaged on the worst terms than venture out on an 
uncertain enterprise which could be pleasant as a change but later 
might leave her high and dry. Therefore, one must feel very doubtful 
about this new trend—of course, a school has already been formed—in 
the German theatre even though amidst the confusion there may, perhaps, 
be found some of the first impulses toward genuine theatrical refinement 
in the future. 

For it should be noted that much of Reinhardt is good and that this re- 
lease of the imagination in order to create “theatre” is sound and entirely 
justified and designed to save us from the drought in which the art of the 
theatre finds itself because of the naturalistic drama; it gives the dramatist, 
the director and the actor a freer hand. But one important point is de- 
manded unconditionally: that everything should develop naturally, 
should not be forced, but should be simple and self-evident. Otherwise 
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it all hangs in the air like a more or less resplendent fireworks display 
until it is extinguished and falls to the earth. 

Self-evidence—it is that which is lacking in Reinhardt’s theatre. 
His display of power is not suited to the milieu which is the modern 
theatre, and he seems often to work without a thought that such an 
agreement is necessary. Thus, between the stage and the audience a great 
gulf is fixed. When we, sitting there between four walls, see this enormous 
and heavy apparatus with its revolving stage and sculptural décor, and 
when the whole splendid business is put into motion, we feel, it must be 
admitted, that it is too much for us; that it is too cumbersome and 
formless for its purpose; that by finer and simpler means something not 
only as good but better and truer must be possible of achievement; that 
here it is necessary to use a gentler touch, not the crowbar and hydraulic 
jack which cause the stage and auditorium to creak at the joints, and 
the audience, which never doubted the power, although it would rather 
have seen it take other forms, to be too much and unnecessarily im- 
pressed. Upon seeing one of these typical Reinhardt bravura perform- 
ances one has a feeling of staring down into a stone quarry where visible 
and invisible persons are working so that the sweat drips, so heavy 
everything seems. 

Ehrensvard* has a line which might be brought to mind here although 
it seems to lead us rather far from the subject: “In what does the beauty of 
the tree consist? In that one sees such a great thing appear so light....” 

Reinhardt actually achieves his best results when he proceeds more 
carefully, in the chamber plays, for example, when without too much 
clatter he seeks a certain style and refinement. 

His directly original creative work, however, does not convince. 


The Englishman, Gordon Craig, has attempted with more consistency 
to solve the problems of the modern theatre; however, through a pre- 
dominantly theoretical contribution‘ of which, it might be added, Max 
Reinhardt seems to have made considerable use. 

Craig has kept in mind an undoubtedly much-neglected matter: the 
stage picture as a unity of pictorial and sculptural effects, and, in as- 
sociation with it, the costuming. The stage according to Craig ought 
to show us a fantastic painting having depth and space, and the actors 
ought to be expressive foreground figures within it. By these means he 
wishes to achieve an intense effect of mood. 

And as certainly as painting in the real meaning is a very foreign con- 
cept to the modern theatre, this calls attention to a deficiency. If Craig 
himself had only quite clearly known in what painting on the stage and 
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elsewhere really consists; for, one cannot say that this is the case. His 
point of view is entirely that of the quasi-modern idea of art; for him 
it is merely a question of stylizing—that is the whole of the matter. When 
the designer wishes to get away from nature he destroys it, instead of 
trying to understand it, and afterward making use of it for his definite 
purposes. It is strange that such a view can be used as a foundation in a 
time when the feeling for the genuinely pictorial is more vital than it has 
long been. Here especially, modern painting has made its most important 
contribution. To this art, which at once leads away from nature and also 
tries to avoid empty stylization, one must obviously turn if he wishes to 
introduce pictorial quality to the stage. 

Actually, the sculptural seems to be of chief importance to Gordon 
Craig. By placing on the stage a few imposing forms he aims to give the 
onlooker an impression of something voluminous and expansive and 
consequently to create just that dizzying feeling which seems to him the 
most essential of all. (Thus, for example, his setting for Macbeth, which 
consists almost entirely of a gigantic column which, it seems, is supposed 
to disappear high in the darkness, perhaps even in heaven; the real one, 
that is, not the theatrical heaven.) 

Why the sculptural décor should be regarded at all as better, as now 
seems to be the case here and there, than the older method using back- 
grounds and side scenes, or than any other conceivable method, is diffi- 
cult to understand. It is ill suited to the modern theatre. And why bind 
oneself to one definite kind of décor when, on the contrary, the stage 
ought, surely, to be an arena for the imagination, where one has a right 
to do everything one has a notion to, if only it can be motivated and 
made to appear natural and in its place. 

In conformity with his general view Gordon Craig has played Shake- 
speare in fantastic costumes suited to the décor, without troubling him- 
self about historical matters. If one has not seen the results of these 
sporadic practical experiments, it is, of course, impossible to have any 
idea about what their advantages may be. But the purpose seems to have 
been to produce a beautiful picture, something captivatingly picturesque 
in which, after the audience’s enthusiasm concerning Craig has subsided, 
even Shakespeare might also have been allowed to speak. 

The distortion in this way of viewing things is easy to see. One side 
of the theatrical art has been assigned an importance so dispropor- 
tionately great that everything else has been swept aside. The décor has 
become an end in itself, although it is only justified to the extent that it 
is motivated by the action. It stands there pretentious and motionless 
without any proper, inner relationship to the drama. 
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Craig’s entire reform program falls on the fact that theatre is not a 
specially sculptural-pictorial problem but one infinitely complex, in 
which the pictorial—the stage as picture, as well-balanced composition— 
is a comparatively unimportant part. 

But the merit lies, as has already been emphasized, in the indication 
that a pictorial problem also really exists in the theatre. Modern paint- 
ing will probably make a contribution here sooner or later. In its extro- 
version and clarity it is as if made for the theatre and it ought, if 
properly used, to fit well into the frame. It should be able to liberate 
the modern stage from meager naturalism as well as from strained 
stylization in décor. 

And it is conceivable that it also would have its influence in other 
respects; that it would lead the actors to create more freely, with less 
fear of the fantastic, the violent and the unique, that through an effect 
on the formation of character and the manner of expression generally, it 
would contribute to the birth of a new and more vigorous art of stage 
presentation. 

In spite of everything that can be said against it—or its practitioners— 
modern art, through its sharp observation of what is typical of the present, 
and of the unheeded but essential aspects of the life which moves around 
us, possesses the conditions necessary for creating style in even other 
areas than its own. It is possible that it could by degrees favorably in- 
fluence the taste of both the public and the people of the theatre. And 
since—mirabile dictu—it generally seems to be more inclined toward 
the heightening of taste than toward tasks which could seem more urgent 
for itself, perhaps here one may, with reason, entertain real hopes. 


Looking at these attempts toward a renewal of the modern theatre, 
one must admit that as a whole they are not very successful; that they are 
too inconsistent to imply a firm foundation for something new. And that 
the means of expression most natural for the existing theatre have not 
really been used. 

The principal concern—and this in a quite unfortunate way—has 
been those problems posed by the arrangement and use of space on the 
stage itself, leaving the art of acting to keep even step with these re- 
forms as best it could. A renaissance of the actor’s art has not emerged 
even though there have recently appeared scattered representatives of a 
new type which, perhaps, foreshadow what will come. But they are still 
isolated, without milieu. The Reinhardt school has not created any new 
style; and how could that be possible when, generally speaking, it does 
not strive toward a definite goal. Gordon Craig’s ideas have been all too 
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little tested in practice for there to be any question of such a thing. And 
the intimate stage has been satisfied with a naturalistic art of presentation, 
possibly with some tendency toward stylization. 

If a genuine renaissance of the theatre is to come about, of course 
everything must be infused with new life and new principles, every- 
thing must be revised and take on a new form in a natural way. 

But do we, then, really stand on the threshold of such a revolution, as 
one might assume judging from the rather numerous experiments? 

Probably not a revolution which would overthrow and destroy the 
external theatre and which would lead us instead to an intimate meeting 
hall or circus. We are fully satisfied with the external form of our 
theatre. It seems right for us and our conditions and we will not con- 
ceive of it as being otherwise. We long for nothing new on that point. 

But a revolution—or more correctly, evolution, for here there can 
hardly be a question of any bold leaps in development—which recreates 
the forms of the art of the stage so that they are more suited to modern 
taste and demand; and which, above all, liberates us from the narrowness, 
one-sidedness and barrenness which came into the drama and onto the 
stage with naturalism. An evolution of this kind is not only conceivable 
but extremely desirable. 

A theatre which gives the imagination of both dramatist and actor 
greater freedom of movement and greater audacity, a simpler, more im- 
mediate, and more expressive form. And above all: a theatre which 
stimulates the dramatist and the actor to seek instead of being satisfied, 
and which opens perspectives forward instead of enclosing us in the 
present and the past. 


Translated by THOMAS R. BUCKMAN 


NOTES 
1 Gustaf af Geijerstam (1858-1909). 
? Bécklin’s “The Island of the Dead,” pseudo-art’s much praised triumph. 
’ Carl August Ehrensvard (1745-1800), Swedish artist, author, and aestheti- 
cian. 
* The periodical, The Mask, Florence. 








The Difficult Hour 


Three One-Act Plays 
By Par LAGERKVIST 


Translated by Thomas R. Buckman 


In the darkness on the stage, transparent forms are discernible: farthest 
to the right the blue gable of a house leans sharply in toward the 
audience; up to the left a barrier which cuts obliquely across the entire 
stage opening; in the background the fragment of an arch, illuminated 
from below by light, billowing smoke which whirls in under the arch 
and disappears; above this, in the darkness a red dog rushing wildly 
forward; to the right of the dog two great hands stretched out as if in 
terror; to the left a large pale head without hair, and still higher up the 
number S 8007, in large print. 


All of the forms are in different depths and in planes that cross each 
other, all in confusion. The colors fantastic, but dull. The stage in a blue- 
violet half-darkness. 


A MAN, in from the right with cape and tails, wavers like a sleepwalker, 
seems to be talking with someone. Yes, I tell you, it was just as we 


imagine, as if heaven and earth came crashing down! ... Oh, God... 
Dead white with fear!—you can understand that! 

A HUNCHBACK, @ thin man withered by illness, supported by his cane, 
comes forward from the background and follows the man in tails like 
a shadow, listening with his head craned forward, tapping with his 
cane as he walks. Yes, yes, of course... 

THE MAN IN TAILS does not look at him but continues as before. I sat 
by the window and looked up toward the barrier and the street up 


there... The dog, you see, that ugly dog, he tore out of there! ... 
—oh, well, makes no difference... Beautiful weather, nice and 
sunny... And...—Yes, superb as a matter of fact, really superb! 
... 8007 ...S 8007———Oh, I’m mixing it all up... that auto- 
mobile ...smart, it was!...—But then it seemed as if the car we 
were in went off in the middle, you know, and then into a thousand 
bits!... And I was thrown way forward as if I’d been fired out of 


a cannon, way into the tunnel. Dark, I can tell you! Pitch-black. And 
32 
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then it seemed as if I had scalding steam on my face ...and some- 
body screamed horribly! ...oh, oh... 

Sighs. Wavers. But recovers himself again. 

Well, it wasn’t so bad for me anyway, I got off easily ...Only hit 
myself in the back of the head here a bit... no, it’s not important 
...—Amazing, how easily I got off... almost as if you’d like to be- 
lieve in a gentle providence... “God’s good angels stood on 
guard...” 

Laughs. 

Only hurts a little here in the back of my head ...—God only knows 
what happened to the rest of them! ... But I got up after a minute 
... just a little unsteady at first... And then I went into the tunnel 
... Because, at that end, you understand, at that end I couldn’t get 
out...no, you see, there wasn’t a chance, it was completely plugged 
up down there! 

THE HUNCHBACK. Hm. Yes, quite right. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. Not the smallest crack, you understand! Just as if it 
were walled up. —So I had to go in the other direction... 

THE HUNCHBACK, He, he. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. But listen, George, I didn’t think this tunnel was so 
terribly long. How long is it really? 

THE HUNCHBACK. Well, that’s hard to say exactly. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. Good that I met you anyway! —I feel so strange some- 
how ...It’s as if my head were swimming... And I see so many 
jumbled things here in the dark... 

THE HUNCHBACK,. S0-0-0. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. Don’t you? 

THE HUNCHBACK. No, I don’t see anything. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. What! Don’t you see anything? 

HUNCHBACK. No. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. That’s strange. —Well, you know, I hit my head a little 
here in back and I’m still a little dizzy... 

THE HUNCHBACK. Hm. Quite. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. And there seems to be so much of that horrible accident 
floating around in my brain yet... It’s good that I met you, George 
...—But how can it really be that you’re here? 

THE HUNCHBACK. Huh, God knows. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. Kind of you anyway ... Won't you give me your hand, 
I feel so... Whew, how dreadfully cold you are! 
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HUNCHBACK. He, he, he. 

MAN IN TAILS. Kind of you anyway. . . | wanted especially to meet you. 
Just happened to think of you, don’t know why, and wanted so 
much to see you again... Say, you’re not angry with me are you? 
HUNCHBACK. Talk! 

MAN IN TAILS. Well, you see, I couldn’t help it. I really couldn't 
help it...She just went and fell in love with me, what could I 
really do! I didn’t make a move. But I was young and all the rest 
of it. I guess that’s what it was. And you... you... well there was 
that matter of the hump, you understand ... 

HUNCHBACK. Yes, of course, I understand perfectly well. 

MAN IN TAILS. Yes .. . you see, she was probably very fond of you too 
...in one way... But then I turned up and so naturally she had to 
run off and fall in love with me... My God, you know how they are. 
They're all like that. 

HUNCHBACK. So? She did? 

MAN IN TAILS. Certainly! She was madly in love! 

HUNCHBACK, who follows him all the time while he wavers to and fro. 
So-o-o. I thought it was you who... 

MAN IN TAILS. Yes... yes, of course... naturally I... 

HUNCHBACK. Yes, that’s what I mean. I heard someone say that she 
... well, that she really didn’t care as much. 

MAN IN TAILS. Who said that! 

HUNCHBACK. Come, come, don’t get so worked up. That was only 
something she said in passing... 

MAN IN TAILS. She! 

HUNCHBACK. Yes. 

MAN IN TAILS. It’s a lie! 

HUNCHBACK. Maybe, but that’s what she said anyway. 

MAN IN TAILS. It’s a lie that she said that! 

HUNCHBACK. No, my friend, I heard it, myself. She told me. But good 
heavens that was so long ago... 

MAN IN TAILS, Yes... yes, that’s how it was then!—But later, my boy, 
later it was something entirely different... 

HUNCHBACK. So-0. —Was it now? 

MAN IN TAILS. Yes, yes! —But you mustn’t keep after me this way. 
I can’t sort it out... I have all this in my head too... 

Suddenly grips his arm. 
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Watch out there! It’s going to crash! Help! Help! It’s crushing my 
chest! I can’t breathe! Pull me loose! Pull me loose! God! I’m 
choking!— — 

Quiets down. Smiles at his own terror. 

Come now...it’s not so bad... Actually I managed quite nicely 
... Only hit my head a little here in back ... no, it’s not important 
...—Listen! Do you hear how they're screaming over there... See 
it’s all blocked off...as if someone slammed a cellar door... can’t 
slip out there... Better try the other end... Is it far do you think? 
...Oh, no it’s not so far. ..—But I have to rest here a bit first, I’m 
so dead tired. . . . I'll soon feel better though . .. — —Yes sir, I pulled 
away from that nicely...and lucky too because I’m going out to- 
night. You see, I’m all decked out... Haven’t torn anything have 
I? Oh, no...A little late dinner at Phoenix, you know the place 
... chambre séparée ... with her! 

HUNCHBACK. With her? So-0-0... 


MAN IN TAILS. Yes, sir. What do you say about that, eh? 

Dances a couple of steps unsteadily, whistles. 

——Can you keep a secret? If you can I'll tell you... 

HUNCHBACK. Well? 

MAN IN TAILS leans over and whispers. Tonight... tonight, my boy, 
I’m sure of it! 

HUNCHBACK. Hm. Sure of what? 

MAN IN TAILS. Oh, you understand ... sure that... that I'll have... 
HUNCHBACK. But you've been sure all the time. 

MAN IN TAILS. Yes... yes, certainly. Of course, I have! —But, well, 
you know... have and have... 

HUNCHBACK. He, he! 

MAN IN TAILS. What are you laughing for? ——A lady won’t let her- 
self be carried away like that...ah, you should have seen that al- 
most unnoticeable little smile when we parted and she gave me her 
hand ... just the least bit scornful and coquettish ... A man doesn’t 
mistake little things like that, I'll tell you. 

HUNCHBACK. He, he, he! 

MAN IN TAILS. What kind of a hollow laugh is that? Sounds as if you 
had a hole in your chest! And of course, you have, you poor wretch! 


That's why you can’t bear the sight of someone who is happy. Your 
kind never can! 
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THE HUNCHBACK. I see, so we’re going to quarrel now? Maybe you’d rather 
I'd go? 

THE MAN IN TAILS takes hold of his arm. No, no, don’t go, don’t leave me 
George ...I feel so strange ...so done in... hit my head, you know 
... here... here, in back...no don’t go, George! I’m so afraid! 

THE HUNCHBACK. Afraid? 

THE MAN IN TAILS. Yes, afraid... I can’t tell you how afraid I am... oh, 
God in heaven! 

THE HUNCHBACK. But what’s the matter with you? 

THE MAN IN TAILS. I don’t know ...I feel so washed out... 1 can hardly 
..- I can hardly lift my arm even ... Look how it trembles. Oh, God! 
— —George, there isn’t a hole there in back... in the back of my 
head? George? 

THE HUNCHBACK. What nonsense! There isn’t even a lump. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. No... no... it’s just my imagination ... I’m so upset 
by all this... Why, good heavens, I got off scot-free... But the 
others, George, the others...the devil knows what became of 
them!— 

Breaks out in laughter. 
Ha, ha, ha! That fat one... oh, that was comical! ...he got it right 


in the stomach so that his eyes stuck way out of his head! ... ha, ha, 
ha, I thought I'd split! He sat there with his hands in his pockets so 
damned sure of himself... but he got it all right! — —I managed 


very well though, George ... Just a little tired ... but it doesn’t mat- 
ter... Bad luck it should happen just tonight though, when I was 
going to meet her...—I really didn’t have to take the subway you 
know, could have taken a taxi instead as I thought of doing at first 
... but it was a little cheaper... 

THE HUNCHBACK. He, he! Certainly, certainly. 

THE MAN IN TAILS. What in hell are you laughing for? Envious because it 
isn’t you! Little hump that didn’t get any of the steak and can’t have 
a decent feeling for anyone that does. Beggar! Damned if ever I’ve 
seen such a miserable lot! 

THE HUNCHBACK. There, there, not so hasty. 


THE MAN IN TAILS. That’s just like you! I remember how anxiously you 
slunk about that time I showed up. Crouched down like a mouse 
afraid of the cat, scowling as if you wanted to bite if you only dared! 
Green with envy! Why anything as pitiful as the figure you cut then, 

I’ve seldom seen! 
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HUNCHBACK. Come now, quiet down a little, otherwise I'll have to 
go... 

MAN IN TAILS changes his tone. No! ——No, don’t go! You mustn’t 
leave me, George—I can’t stand being alone... 


THE HUNCHBACK. Are you frightened? 
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MAN IN TAILS. Yes... I’m afraid... 

Takes hold of his arm. 

Don’t you hear how they’re screaming over there? Oh, it’s horrible! 
—Don’t you hear it? 

HUNCHBACK. No, I don’t hear anything. 

MAN IN TAILS. What are you saying? You don’t hear anything? 
HUNCHBACK. No, not the least little noise. It’s as silent as the grave 
here. 

MAN IN TAILS. Whew. 

HUNCHBACK. He, he. 

MAN IN TAILS. Don’t laugh like that, George. It sounds so ghastly, 
makes me shudder...—and don’t keep after me in that dreadful 
way, I can’t stand much more... 

HUNCHBACK. Why, my boy, I’ve said hardly a word. You have been the 
only one talking all this time. 

MAN IN TAILS. Have I? —But anyway it seems that you have been driv- 
ing me to it... And I'm so tired... I can hardly hold myself up any 
longer ...—George, you mustn’t be angry with me... It wasn’t my 
fault... that’s the truth, it wasn’t my fault ...—She was all that I 
longed for. Oh, all that anyone longs for...and there I was young 
and strong ...and I wanted to live... My God, everyone wants to 
live...and you... well, you were so frail... 

HUNCHBACK. Yes, my friend, I know very well. 

MAN IN TAILS. But it’s horrible anyway. Horrible ... If you knew how 
I have suffered, how my conscience has tortured me!...Oh...a 
stinging in my chest every time I think of you... And yet I can’t stop 
thinking of you... it’s so strange ... you press in on me, it’s just as 
if you were the one who...—Yes you! Now I see how you force 
yourself on me! Against my will! You won't leave me in peace, you 
keep after me again and again... until I fall... that’s what you 
want, of course! 

HUNCHBACK. Come, come... 


MAN IN TAILS. Yes, I'll try to calm down, George... You’re a good 
fellow ...I don’t mean what I’m saying, you know. You understand 
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that ...Oh, it’s frightful to see you again...and live through all 
that once more ... frightful ... You loved her very much, didn’t you? 
HUNCHBACK. Yes... yes, surely I did. Although perhaps in another 
way than you. I had so little hope. Hardly any hope. 

MAN IN TAILS. No... 

HUNCHBACK. That’s why I loved her more humbly and submissively 
...—But, that’s not worth talking about. 

MAN IN TAILS. Yes, yes, tell me, George! It’s as if... 

HUNCHBACK. Hm... 

MAN IN TAILS. Tell me about it, George... oh, it’s dreadful .. . how 
long had you loved her then? 

HUNCHBACK. Well... about six years, I think. 

MAN IN TAILS. Six years! 

HUNCHBACK. About that—I waited, you see, waited for her to under- 
stand ... Followed her... No, not so that I bothered her. I didn’t 
even mention anything to her. Only loved her in secret...in hu- 
mility... Because of the hump... 

MAN IN TAILS. Yes... yes, I know... 

HUNCHBACK. But she didn’t seem to notice anything... just as if she 
hadn't even seen it...She sang or smiled—you know that strange 
smile that would make you tremble and really feel how far away she 
was... You remember it, don’t you? 

MAN IN TAILS. Yes... 

HUNCHBACK. That's what I mean—She joked with me because she 
thought I looked so comical... And I would smile too and humble 
myself even more...And would wait for her to understand how 
much I loved her. Followed her submissively like a dog... 

MAN IN TAILS. Yes, but you see... you could never win her that way. 
Good heavens! No, that was all wrong, George! You should have 
taken her masterfully, George, masterfully! Like a man, damn it! 
HUNCHBACK. Yes, yes, but there was the hump... 

MAN IN TAILS. Yes, that’s right ...— —But George, she would never 
fall for you that way. Never! Why immediately the first time I met 
her... master of the situation, you know, and, well, rather indiffer- 
ent. And she was head over heels from the first minute. From the 
first minute! Couldn’t see anything but me, you understand—in 
short she was in my power. 


HUNCHBACK. So-o? Really? 
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MAN IN TAILS. Yes, you see that’s the only way, the only way. 
HUNCHBACK. Maybe. But it wouldn’t do for me. I couldn’t ask any- 
thing but could only imagine that she might want to give me some- 
thing anyway, out of pure goodness... And so I waited humbly and 
submissively— Finally I thought I noticed that after all she was a 
little fond of me. No, no, she didn’t love me... But she didn’t poke 
fun at me any more because of my defect. I thought she treated me so 
gently— And then one time... one time when we parted she kissed 
me on the forehead ... Oh, it was so strange ...— —but you came 
and then I understood... 

MAN IN TAILS. Oh, that’s terrible! Terrible! What suffering I must 
have caused you, what suffering I must have caused you! 
HUNCHBACK. Yes, my friend, but as you said yourself, it wasn’t your 
fault... 

MAN IN TAILS. No, no, you don’t believe that! And it’s not true. I 
took from you the only thing you had to live for, the only thing! 
What you had dreamed about all your life! ...Oh, it’s dreadful... 
How could I do it, how could I! You fell, crushed ... nothing more 
to live for... nothing...and you got that pain in your chest, too 
... Oh, I remember how you went around ... like a shadow... little 
and hollowed ... with feverish eyes... 

HUNCHBACK. Hm. 


MAN IN TAILS. I remember how you watched me with your sickly, 
frightened look that was nothing but anguish, immeasurable an- 
guish! ... Oh, those eyes, those eyes, I’ll never forget them! ... 
HUNCHBACK. Won't you? 

MAN IN TAILS. I’ve never been able to forget them, never! 
HUNCHBACK. Hm. 

MAN IN TAILS. Oh, it’s dreadful, dreadful! ...It was I... who was 
responsible for it. It was I who drove you to desperation! ...Oh, 
George, George! . . . I drove you to your death! 

He suddenly gives a start, draws back in terror, staring at him, 

God in heaven! You are dead! You are dead, George! — —Help! 
Help! 

HUNCHBACK follows after him. Come, come, calm down, calm 
down... 

MAN IN TAILS. Help! Help! You're dead! 

HUNCHBACK follows him. Pokes him with his cane. He, he, he! —And 
you are too. 
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THE MAN IN TAILS. What do you say! I! ...Am I dead? 
Falters. 


THE HUNCHBACK nods affirmatively. THE MAN IN TAILS wavers, col- 
lapses to the ground with a scream. 


THE HUNCHBACK, standing over him. There... there... quietly now... 
you feel so exalted... just in the beginning ...'There’s so much to 
think about... you stir everything up... 

The forms slowly fade away. 
There... now it will be better, don’t you think... quieter... oh, 
yes, you feel so exalted ... Now you don’t see so many strange things, 


do you?... 

It is completely dark. 

Now you don’t see me either, do you? No, just as I said ...—There 
... there, now it’s better, isn’t it... quieter isn’t it ...— —Well, I'll 


be on my way again... 
He is heard, walking slowly, tapping his cane on the ground until his 
steps die away in the distance. 


II 


Along the footlights, a strip of the stage a couple of yards wide is sharply 
illuminated from above. The rest of the stage in darkness, excepting 
that in the middle, also lighted from above, there is a white hospital bed 
where an elderly man lies motionless as if dead. 


People pass rapidly by in the strip of light along the footlights, always 
from right to left. 


Some workers, hunched forward. Fashionable young men. A ragamuffin. 
A boy pushing a cart loaded with enormous cardboard boxes. A butcher’s 
helper with a skinned and split steer on his back. Then a man of almost 
double human proportions with cane and broad-brimmed hat. Again 
fashionable young men in lively conversation. A man with a clubfoot 
which strikes loudly on the ground. A carpenter carrying a door. A de- 
formed dwarf with a barrel organ tied to his waist, which he grinds. A 
Negro grinning so that his teeth shine. A little girl pulling a wagon with 
a doll in it. Again the man with the steer. The fashionable men. The 
giant-like man. A laughing, parched old woman. A man carrying on his 
shoulder a large illuminated Christmas tree with a shining star on top. 
Two men with a trunk. Immediately after them a stationmaster far down 
by the footlights, blows a whistle and extends his arm. 
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Two old gentlemen dressed in gray and with gray top hats. —While they 
converse the stream of people continues as before but more slowly and 


sparsely. 
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FIRST MAN. He is weak, I hear. 

SECOND MAN nods affirmatively. Very weak. 

FIRST MAN. Likely be over by tonight. 

SECOND MAN. Likely that. 

FIRST MAN. Fine Man. 

THE SECOND MAN nods in agreement. 

And so kind-hearted. 

SECOND MAN. Ah, so kind-hearted. 

FIRST MAN. But tell me, where did he get that idea of always going 
around with a blue cane? 


SECOND MAN. Hm. Whimsy. —One day I met him with violets in his 
mouth. 


FIRST MAN. Ha, ha, ha. 

SECOND MAN. Just whimsy. —Fine man all the same. 

FIRST MAN. Quite. —Maybe a little too soft. And a little too con- 
cerned about himself. 

SECOND MAN. Suppose so. 

FIRST MAN. But so kind-hearted. 

SECOND MAN. Ah, yes, so kind-hearted. 


They go. pwarF in, playing. Stands and grinds out a music-hall song 
to its end. Then holds out his hat, turned in toward the stage. 


pwarF. Thank you, thank you. A thousand thanks. 


Bows, bows again. —But then flings the barrel organ into the dark- 
ness where it lands with a crash just by the bed. 

Damn your old stinking carcass! 

Laughs scornfully and goes. 


The man with the steer. The man with the clubfoot. The cart with 
cardboard boxes. The man with the Christmas tree. The fashionable 
men. The men with the trunk. The stationmaster in as before, blows 
his whistle and extends his arm. An old man comes straight out of 
the darkness around the bed and strews spruce greens where the 
people are passing by. 


AN OLD MAN. Tsst... tsst. Schsch, schsch... 


No more people pass by. Goes back into the darkness. 
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Stage is empty. A laborer with leather apron and glasses comes in 
carrying a large chandelier. Sits down, takes out a file and files the 
prisms one after another so that they screech. The old man in the 
bed restlessly turns his head a bit. Then the laborer goes out. The 
two old gentlemen. 


FIRST MAN. There’s only one thing I don’t understand, and that’s his 


idea of going about with a blue cane. —Where did he get it from? 
You can’t buy them. 


SECOND MAN. Well, good heavens. 

Shrugs his shoulders. 

—Would you like a cigar? 

FIRST MAN. Thanks. 

They smoke. 

—Soon over, I should think. 

SECOND MAN. Should think so. 

FIRST MAN. They say he’ll die at nine o’clock. 

SECOND MAN. Oh? —Wouldn’t it be better a little later, say eleven 
o'clock, for example? 

FIRST MAN. Maybe so, but it’s been decided once and for all. 
Severely, seriously, in another voice. 

AND IT CANNOT BE CHANGED! 

Strikes his cane on the ground. The giant-like figure slowly across 
the stage. After a moment. 

For that matter he never really had a chance to live. 

SECOND MAN. Ohh? 

FIRST MAN. No, I often heard him complain about it. 

SECOND MAN. Ohh? 

FIRST MAN. He used to say that the only bad thing he'd ever done in 
his life was that as a child he once threw a red-hot penny to one of 
those old fellows who grinds a barrel organ down in the courtyard. 
—No, he never had a chance to live... 

SECOND MAN. Poor Henry. 

FIRST MAN. No, he didn’t... 

SECOND MAN. But wasn’t there a great deal in the way? 

FIRST MAN. Well, yes... but it never did amount to much, you see. 
SECOND MAN. But wasn’t there a woman once in his youth? 

FIRST MAN. Ha! That’s just it. —She was called Elise. You didn’t 
know her? 
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THE 


SECOND MAN, No. 


THE FIRST MAN. She was delightful. Really a sweet little child, I’ll tell you. 


Clacks his tongue. 

Fine, delicate. A vision, quite simply; yes, she was. Perhaps a little 
too impertinent. —Naturally, he loved her. Loved her quite madly, 
in fact. And she was just right for him, just what he’d been yearning 
for. 


THE SECOND MAN. Oh, well now! 


THE FIRST MAN. Mm. That’s not the idea, you understand. 
THE SECOND MAN. It isn’t? 
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FIRST MAN. Mm. Stupid. God meant something entirely different, you 
know. 

SECOND MAN. Oh? 

FIRST MAN. Quite— — 

Turns in toward the bed, takes off his hat. 

Thank you, well. I have my corns, but otherwise I’m fine, thanks. 
As usual. And yourself? —So. Oh my, that is too bad. Well bye-bye, 
old boy! 

Turns back to THE SECOND MAN. 

— —Well, you see... Because . . . as soon as she’d really caught him, 
it was a different tune! Just as if she’d gotten a little hint, you 
know ... psst! ... from on high one might say. 

THE SECOND MAN questioning. 

And she became another person entirely, you see. You could hardly 
recognize her even. She became big and fat, like a man, her walk was 
awkward and noisy and her face coarse, her voice loud and vulgar 
like a market-woman’s. That’s the way she changed, you see. —And 
the way she ate! Why you can’t imagine it! She gorged everything 
she could find and when there was nothing left in the kitchen she 
started gnawing on the wood bin. But when she began to feel a little 
full she would sit down and embroider green sofa pillows or paste 
picture postcards all over the walls; or put paper flowers and gilded 
grass, you know, in every nook and corner of the house and china 
cats on the chiffonier. Oh, yes, what an imagination she had! There 
just weren’t any limits. 

THE SECOND MAN Shakes his head, troubled. 

Really it’s not very difficult to understand God’s purpose in all that, 
do you think? 

SECOND MAN. God’s purpose? 


FIRST MAN. But Henry never did understand it. It just disgusted him. 
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He became ill and tired. Utterly distressed with it all. —It irritated 
him especially, I remember, that even out among people she couldn’t 
stop chewing her nails. And he would cry all day long because of her. 
He didn’t understand God’s purpose in all that. When God wanted 
to muddle it up a bit for him so the whole thing wouldn’t be so 
damned simple—then he didn’t understand any longer. Poor Henry. 
SECOND MAN. Poor Henry. —And so? 


FIRST MAN. So she left him, of course. ‘That was clear. And he was left 
sitting there, little and elegant, with his blue cane between his legs. 
SECOND MAN. Alone? 

THE FIRST MAN nods in affirmation. 

Poor Henry. 


FIRST MAN. He didn’t understand God’s purpose, you see. And it’s 
dreadful when one doesn’t understand what God intends for him. 
Isn’t that right? 

SECOND MAN Shakes his head. Dreadful... 

FIRST MAN puts his hands behind his back, starts to go. Nice weather, 
by the way! 

SECOND MAN follows. Nice weather, indeed! It will soon be time for 
the full moon. 

FIRST MAN. Yes. But I can’t believe what you said about tadpoles be- 
cause I won't be getting my sacks of wheat until Wednesday. 

Two blackened laborers in, one carrying a snorting blowtorch. They 
lift up a manhole cover in the ground and the one with the torch 
crawls down in the hole. To the one that remains above. 

What are you going to do down there? 


LABORER. Something wrong with the cable. The telegraph cable, you 


know. An important telegram is caught down there and can't get 
loose. But we'll repair it, you can be sure. It'll be cleared up all 
right. 


THE FIRST MAN. What does the telegram say? 
LABORER. Don’t know. 

THE FIRST MAN. Where is it going? 

LABORER. Teneriffe. 


THE FIRST MAN. Ohhh. 


The other laborer is heard striking and hammering down in the hole, 
the torch hisses. The two old gentlemen go. A YOUNG MAN comes in, 
dressed in a light, handsome summer suit. Looks happily and ex- 
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pectantly around. Goes over to the LABORER at the manhole. Lifts his 
hat. 


THE YOUNG MAN. Pardon. —I am the man lying in there who’s going to 
die. Oh, of course, long ago when he was young, you know. 

LABORER, indifferent. Oh, that so. 

THE YOUNG MAN. But it wasn’t that I wanted to say. I only wanted to ask 
if you had seen little Miss Elise? 

LABORER. Don’t know the lady. 

THE YOUNG MAN. You don’t know her! Oh, she’s so delightful. So sweet. 
Simply charmante! I’m crazy about her, you know! Haven’t you really 
seen her? 

LABORER. No, ‘pon my soul. 

THE YOUNG MAN. Strange. I was going to meet her here. She promised to 
come. 

LABORER. Hoo! They’re always going to come. But damned if they ever 
do. 

THE YOUNG MAN. Shame on you talking like that. I know very well that 
she’ll come. 

LABORER. Oh, well, then. 

THE YOUNG MAN. What are you busy with down there? 

LABORER. Something wrong with the cable. A telegram’s caught. 

THE YOUNG MAN. What does the telegram say? 

LABORER. Don’t know. 

THE YOUNG MAN. Where is it going? 

LABORER. To Teneriffe. 

THE YOUNG MAN. Oh, that’s a long way off, isn’t it? 

LABORER. You bet it is. Way off on the other side of the globe. 

THE YOUNG MAN. Then it must be something important. 

LABORER. Must be. 

THE YOUNG MAN walks to and fro, looking around. The butcher with 
the steer passes by. The youth steps toward him. 

THE YOUNG MAN. Pardon, but you haven't seen little Elise, have you? 

THE BUTCHER, puffing under the burden. Puh! Can't even see you! Look 


after my job, I do. 
Goes. 


THE YOUNG MAN restlessly to and fro. After a moment, the laughing 
old woman comes in. 
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THE YOUNG MAN Speaks to her. Old lady, you haven't seen my little Elise, 
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have you? 

LAUGHING WOMAN puts her hand behind her ear. What? 
YOUNG MAN. Miss Elise! 

LAUGHING WOMAN. What say? 

YOUNG MAN. I’m asking if you’ve seen my little Elise, old lady. 


LAUGHING WOMAN puts her head forward. I’m a little hard of hearing. 


THE YOUNG MAN. Have you seen Miss Elise, silly old thing! 
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LABORER, below. Oh, sure, it'll come loose. 


LAUGHING WOMAN. Hii, hi, hi! Hi, hi, hi! God have mercy on you, boy, 
saying that sort of thing to an old hag like me. Hi, hi, hi! Hi, hi, hi! 
God forgive you, boy! 

Goes. 


THE YOUNG MAN looks desperately around. The figures from before 
hurry across the stage. Boy with the cart, ragamuffin. The Negro. 
Man with the clubfoot. The organ grinder. The man with the 
Christmas tree. The man with the steer. They rush past more and 
more rapidly. 


YOUNG MAN runs among them and calls in confusion and desperation. 
Elise! Elise! 

The men with the trunk hurry past. The stationmaster in, more 
quickly than before. Puts the whistle to his lips. THk YOUNG MAN 
rushes forward and seizes his arm. 

Don’t blow it! Don’t blow it! 


Stationmaster, unmoved, blows a shrill signal. THE YOUNG MAN, 
crushed, staggers away; disappears in the stream of passersby. It be- 
comes quiet. The two old gentlemen slowly walk across the stage. 
FIRST MAN. God's purpose, you see, God’s purpose . . . 

Out. 


The giant-like man slowly across the stage. Then empty and silent 
fora rather long time. Only THE LABORER at the manhole. The blow- 
torch hisses down below. A white-haired old gentleman dressed in a 
distinguished manner, in black with black top hat, silently comes 
forward from the darkness around the bed. Goes slowly forward and 
back. Looks at his watch. —Stops by the manhole, stands for a long 
time and looks down. 


OLD GENTLEMAN. Won't that telegram ever get free? 
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THE OLD GENTLEMAN again slowly forward and back. A fat middle- 
aged woman in, glaringly dressed. Chews on her nails. 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN hurries forward to her. Takes her hands. Elise! Elise! 
Is it you! 

THE WOMAN. Well, what’s it about? 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN. Is it really you! 

THE WOMAN. Who else? 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN. Darling! 

THE WOMAN grunts. Pulls back her hands in order to chew her nails. 
Elise, I love you! I love you! 

THE WOMAN, chewing. Well? 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN. Oh, now I see it all differently. Now I understand 
the meaning of it all—finally! And now I love you as you are—you, 
you! 

THE WOMAN chews. Anxiously, whispering. 
Elise! I am lying in there and I’m going to die! 

THE WOMAN. I heard talk about something of the sort. 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN. Nine o'clock, Elise, at nine o'clock... 
Looks at his watch. 

THE WOMAN. Poor baby. 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN takes her hands again. I love you, Elise! Love you! 

THE WOMAN. Yes, I hear you. 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN. But then can’t you love me too, can’t you... ? 

THE WOMAN. Sure, you old dear, I don’t mind. 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN. Is it true! Is it really true! 

THE WOMAN. My lord, sure—sure it’s true. 

Draws her hands away again in order to bite her nails. 


—Well, then. We’re going to begin all over again. Let me see now, 
where did we break off? 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN. No, no, all the old life is forgotten. This is going to 
be new, the old life is forgotten, Elise! 
TH 


= 


womaN. Oh, no you don’t. Don’t try to skip. No skipping, my friend! 
—Now. We're going to begin again and share everything as before. 
Right? 

THE OLD GENTLEMAN. Yes, darling, at last we'll be together, finally before 
Pdie... 
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WwoMAN. Well, then. You think we can live here in your house? Do 
you have things—things for the kitchen I mean? 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN. Oh, yes, yes, I have them. But, Elise... 
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WwoMAN. Don’t interrupt. All right. We begin tomorrow. 

OLD GENTLEMAN. Tomorrow, tomorrow... but I’m going to die! 
woMAN. Do you have beets in the house? If not, then buy some. And 
ten pounds of meat. The best. Must be there when I come. 


OLD GENTLEMAN fingers his watch. But I’m going to die, Elise, I’m 


WoMAN. No, now you listen to me. Put away that watch! We have to 
get things ready, don’t we? It’s all going to be neat and tidy! Right? 
THE OLD GENTLEMAN confused. 

WELL! DO YOU WANT IT NEAT AND TIDY OR DON’T YOU! 
OLD GENTLEMAN. I’m going to die, I’m going to die... 

woman. TELL ME, DO YOU WANT IT NEAT AND TIDY OR 
NOT! 

OLD GENTLEMAN tries to take her hand. Elise, I am going to die, to 
die! ... 


woman. That’s none of my business! 


Man with the steer rushes by, pushes her away from THE OLD GENTLE- 
MAN. After him all of the others. The man with the clubfoot, car- 
penter with the door, the man with the Christmas tree, the laughing 
old woman, the Negro and the organ grinder. All of them rush wildly 
by, pushing her along with them. 

OLD GENTLEMAN. Elise! ... Elise! ... 

All in confusion. 

I am dying! 

Totters back into the darkness. 


The men with the trunk rush in. And the stationmaster hurries for- 
ward, blows a long shrill, screeching signal, extends his arm. Then 
suddenly, darkness all over the stage. Only the light glaring from 
the manhole. Silent. Only the hissing of the torch. No more passersby, 
the stage is empty. Finally the two old gentlemen come in. The dark- 
ness is impenetrable, but they are illuminated somewhat by the light 
shining up from the manhole. 


FIRST MAN. Must be over now. 


THE SECOND MAN. Yes, must be. 


THE FIRST MAN. Is it nine o'clock? 
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THE SECOND MAN. Likely is. 

THE FIRST MAN. Oh me, oh my. —And so there’s nothing more to say 
about that. Kind-hearted boy, downright kind-hearted . .. Perhaps, 
a little too soft and a little too concerned about himself but such a 
kind heart, such a kind heart... 

THE SECOND MAN. Quite right. 

THE FIRST MAN, after a moment. Well...—He couldn’t quite manage 
things here. Didn’t seem to understand it. And so he was let off from 
it all. It slipped away from him, it did...and that’s all there was 
to it. 

THE SECOND MAN. But how much more dreadful, to die! 

THE FIRST MAN. I wouldn’t say that. But, at all odds it must be an ex- 
perience. 

LABORER comes up out of the hole with the torch, which throws a 
light on their faces. 
Well, what did that telegram say? 

LABORER. Uh, it was nothing at all. 

THE FIRST MAN. It wasn’t? 

LABORER. It only said: The canary bird died, you swindler! 

THE FIRST MAN. So... nothing more. —What can that mean... ? 

LABORER. Huh, I can’t make head or tail of it. 


They all go out. 


Iil 


The stage entirely in darkness. A Boy, carrying in front of him a half- 

burned candle advances straight across and high above the open stage. 

No steps are heard. Only his face is lighted. —When he is almost across, 

an old, hoarse voice is heard down in the darkness. 

voice. Hallo, who are you? 

THE Boy stops, turns around. I’m only a poor child... 

THE OLD MAN, below, mumbling something to himself. Where are you 
going? 

THE Boy, in desperation. I don’t know, I don’t know... Where shall I 
gol... 

THE OLD MAN. Hm. You don’t know. —Huh, might have known. Ha! 

THE Boy. Oh, tell me how I shall find my way! 


THE OLD MAN. Ha, ha. —Come down, let me get a look at you. 
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THE BOY goes obliquely down through the darkness until he stands 
in the middle of the stage. THE OLD MAN, who is still hidden by the 
darkness, mutters to himself. 


Boy. Oh, it’s so terrible! . .. 


THE OLD MAN. So-o. 


Boy. I’ve looked and looked in the darkness but I can’t find anything 
and I don’t know where I'll go... 

THE OLD MAN mutters. 

Tell me, if you know, which way I should take! 


OLD MAN. Ha. —My soul and blissful days, take any way you like. 
There’s nothing to stop you here! 


Boy. But that’s the worst of all. I can go any way, up and down, in 
any direction! Wherever I set my foot I can go, and it feels right... 
But just the same it isn’t right. There’s nothing, it’s empty, empty 
... Oh, God! 

OLD MAN. Ha, ha. 

Boy. First I went up a great big stairway, it seemed ...a great high 
stairway... up, up, higher and higher ... It was so pleasant, as if I 
dreamed ... up, to the highest place in heaven ... and up there God 
and all the good angels waited for me. I knew it would be so light, 
if only I could get up there... Oh, it was just as mother used to tell 
Me... 

Begins to cry. 

OLD MAN. Come now. Don’t howl. —-How long did you go up that 
stairway? 

Boy. I climbed and climbed without resting . . . It’s strange, though, I 
didn’t get tired at all! 

THE OLD MAN mutters. 


But it was just as dark all the time, not the least bit of light... —and 
finally I began to think that maybe it wasn’t a stairway at all and I 
only thought it was...and when I put my foot straight ahead I 
could walk that way too and go straight out... And now it was as 
if I were in a great desert...Oh, God!... But then I knew that 
it wasn’t a desert either and then I went deep down as if I were in a 
narrow valley and looked all around me with my candle. ... Then up 
a high mountain because I thought I might find something up there 
... But it wasn’t a mountain at all because when I got to the top, I 
went straight, I could do that too... I could walk any way... Oh, 
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won't you please, please tell me where I shall go and how I shall find 
my way! 

THE OLD MAN mutters. 

If you know please tell me! 


THE OLD MAN. Say, what is it you are really going around looking for here? 
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Boy. I don’t know exactly either! —First I thought it was God 
and the good angels but now I know it must be something else... I 
don’t know what!... 


OLD MAN. So, you don’t even know. 


Boy. But if I only found it I would know that very instant it was 
what I'd looked for all the time! 


OLD MAN. Ha. —That really must be a sweet little something, that 
must. 


Boy. You're bad! 

THE OLD MAN mumbles. 

Maybe you want to hurt me! Who are you? 

OLD MAN. Just a poor old man...an old carcass... 

THE BOY leans down and shines the light on him. We see a horrible, 
dried-up face with a long thin beard. —Rises again. THE OLD MAN is 
once more hidden in the darkness. 

Boy. Are you dead, too? 

OLD MAN. Yes, but it’s been so long ago I hardly remember. 

Boy. How long have you been sitting here then? 

OLD MAN. Oh, along about three thousand years. 

Boy, frightened, takes several steps back. Stands there oppressed and 
silent. But what do you do here, how do you spend your time? 


OLD MAN. Ho, I don’t know. I sit here and pick my toes. 


A CHUCKLING VOICE, farther down in the darkness. Hi, hi, hi! 
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Boy, frightened. What was that? 

voice. Hi, hi. It’s only me. 

Boy. Who is it? Where does it come from? 

OLD MAN. Oh, it’s someone a little farther down. An old witch. 
voicE. Witch, did you say? I'll show you who’s an old witch. Tsch! 
Boy. Aren’t you alone? 


OLD MAN. No-o, there are a few others. 


A ROUGH VOICE, from below. Brummeli—brummeli—brummeli—brum! 


Boom, boom, boom! 
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A SQUEAKY VOICE. Bimmeli—bimmeli—bimmeli—bim. Chim, chim, chim! 
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Scattered cries below THE BOY and THE OLD MAN; THE OLD WOMAN’S 
voice is shrillest. 

Boy, in wonder and fear. Who are those people? 

OLD MAN whispers to him. Oh, don’t pay any attention to those 
lackwits. 

Boy. Are they dead? 

OLD MAN. Certainly, they’re dead. Long ago. That's why they're so 
stupid. 

Boy. But what do all of you do here? 

OLD MAN. What we do?—We just sit here and sicken each other. 
Boy. But why don’t you leave each other! Why don’t you go your 
own ways! 

OLD MAN. No-o. —You don’t understand this, you know. 

Boy. No. I don’t understand a bit of it... 

OLD MAN. We're happy together in a way, you see. That’s why some of 
us are here ...it goes so slowly, you know... 

A howl from below. 

Boy, frightened, gives a start. What’s that! 

OLD MAN calls down. Oh, you be quiet! 

A prolonged howl again. 

Boy. What is it? 

OLD MAN. Oh... it’s an old howling monkey, or baboon or whatever 
it’s called. —That was never the idea at all, you know... 

THE MONKEY howls toward them. 

But they thought she was so intelligent. 

MONKEY. Buuh! Buuh! 

OLD MAN. Shut up when your betters speak, you idiot! 

OLD WoMAN. Idiot! If you were only half as smart, you dolt. —Don’t 
you dare say anything about Molla; she’s so cute! 


THE OLD MAN mutters something to himself. 


Boy. Oh, it’s dreadful... where shall I go?... 
OLD MAN, friendly. Yes, where are you going to go, dear child... The 
candle will soon be burned out. 


THE BOY. Won’t I get any more candles then? 


THE OLD MAN. No, by heaven, you certainly won’t. —That little stump of 
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a candle is what you take along from down there, you know. It’s 
just enough for everything a person has within him, no more, no 
matter what kind he is. About four, maybe five inches, that’s about 
all there is. That’s what you leave with. —And when it’s gone and 
you haven’t found anything, well, you just sit down and stare. 
There’s nothing else for it, you know. 

Boy. Oh, that’s terrible ... What shall I do? 

OLD MAN. Hm. Yes, what’s one going to do. 

Mutters. 

Boy, after a moment. Did the monkey get a candle like this, too? 

OLD MAN. Oh, sure! But she ate it up. 

Boy, after a moment. How shall I be able to find anything out there 
... There’s neither beginning nor end. 

OLD MAN. Hm... All you’ll find I guess will be a few people sitting 
and hiding in some cubbyhole. 

Boy. Bad people! 

OLD MAN. Hm, yes... likely be that. 

Boy. Oh, it’s dreadful, dreadful... and soon it will be quite dark... 
God, dear God!... 

OLD MAN mumbles to himself; then—. Was it any better down there? 
Boy. What do you mean? 

OLD MAN. Was it better down there—living, I mean. Ah well, you 
didn’t even have time enough for that, of course! 

Boy. Living! Oh, it was wonderful... 

OLD MAN mutters in objection. Hm, guess you didn’t have time 
enough for that. 

Boy. Oh, yes, I did lots of things. And everything was so beautiful... 
You have no idea all the things I saw and did! 

OLD MAN. So-0? 

Boy. I was out in the woods everyday and I had a mill wheel out there. 
You should have seen how it went around in the springtime. Wheee, 
how it went! In the spring I was going to make a sawmill. —Oh no, 
living wasn’t bad at all. It was all so wonderful. 

OLD MAN mutters to himself. Hm... I'd forgotten... 

After a moment. 

But what about when you died? 

Boy. It was in the middle of summer and the window stood wide 
open. And the whole garden was full of flowers . . . and all the bushes 
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... And the birds sang all evening until far into the night. —And 
in the morning a little baby bird came and sat on the window sill 
and looked at me with his head cocked a little to one side... I think 
it was a finch. 

OLD MAN mutters. Yes... Yes... I'd forgotten that... 

Boy. Oh, I had time for a lot of things... 


OLD MAN, after a moment. But...did you love someone too?...I 
mean really love someone? 


BOY, pausing. Love? 

OLD MAN. Yes... 

Boy. Certainly! I loved mother, of course. 

OLD MAN. Nobody else? 

Boy. Yes... yes, the others too. But not like mother, of course. 
OLD woMan, from below. Hi, hi, hi! 

Ina disguised voice. 

Come let me see you, little darling! 

OLD MAN, urgently. No, don’t go down there, don’t go! 

OLD WOMAN. You be still! —Well, come now little boy. Otherwise 
I'll come and get you, I will. 

THE Boy afraid. 


THE OLD MAN whispers to him. She can’t because she has gangrene in her 


THE 


legs, that’s what she died of! —But that damned monkey found her 
some place and pulled her along up here! 


OLD WOMAN. Well, come now little boy... 


THE OLD MAN. Don’t go, don’t go for God’s sake! She’s the worst scum you 
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can imagine. For God’s sake, don’t go down there! 

OLD WoMaN, shrieking. Listen to who’s talking! You old geezer. You 
who begged and pleaded for several hundred years to kiss me 
somewhere— —what was it you said? Tsch! —Did you get to? Nix to 
that, old boy. And so you started wailing like a little brat that can’t 
have the nipple. Boo, hoo, hoo. You callous old swine! Devil take 
you! 

Noisy laughter from everyone below. THE MONKEY joins in the laugh- 
ter with his howling. 

Hi, hi, listen to Molla, she’s laughing at you, too, hi, hi! 

THE MONKEY gives an angry, resounding howl. The voices laughing 
again, 


Boy, in desperation. What kind of a horrible place is this? 
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OLD MAN whispers. It’s hell, hell, my child. 
BoY. But isn’t it up in heaven? 


THE OLD MAN. That doesn’t help when people come together like this, you 
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see. 
Boy. But go away from each other then! 


OLD MAN. No, no!... Heaven, you see, heaven is even worse, a 
thousand times worse even, because it’s just nothingness! ...One 
would go mad there of having nothing around. Crack-brained, you 
understand! That’s even worse, watch out for it! Some people have 
tried it but they’ve become quite dotty and have gotten all kinds of 
queer ideas, everything turned upside down for them and hardening 
in the head, you know, hardening in the head, watch out for it, boy! 
... No, we have to put up with what we have, there’s no other way. 
—But sit up here with me, I'll be good to you, I will, I'll take care of 
you, you'll see... We won’t pay any attention to them down there 
... They're so stupid, the lot of them... 

OLD WOMAN. What are you cackling about? 

THE OLD MAN mutters something to himself. In a disguised voice. 
Dear little child, don’t stand there and listen to him. He’s daft, 
you can hear that! He’s got hardening in the head, you can hear 
that! Has had it all his days, that’s what he died of, you know. 
—Watch out! Don’t stand so close! First thing you know he'll spring 
up and bite you! 

THE BOY shyly takes a step backwards. THE OLD MAN mutters. 

Poor little thing. Oh, what a pity it is, poor little boy. How are you 
going to get along? You can’t manage by yourself here, poor thing. 
Boy, desperate. Oh, God, where am I going to go... 

OLD WOMAN. Don’t go away! Come here, I’ll take care of you, I'll be 
good to you, you'll see... 

OLD MAN. Don’t go down there, for God’s sake, don’t go! 

OLD WOMAN. Watch out for that foul old man, little boy! 

Boy. Where shall I go!... 


OLD MAN. You must go out and seek, seek as long as your candle lasts, 
you know! 


OLD WOMAN. For shame, luring that poor thing straight to his ruin! 
—Come, little one, you can sit on my knee... 


THE OLD MAN. You have to keep seeking as long as you have the candle left! 


As long as you have the least bit left! That’s what I did! As long as 
I had a bit left! 
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THE BOY. But you didn’t find anything anyway? 

THE OLD MAN whispers cautiously. Didn’t I?... How do you know?... 
——That’s not true... Tst!.../’ve found mine! 

THE BOY, Closer, excitedly. What was it! What was it you found! 

THE OLD MAN. Tsst!... You see... when the candle was almost burned 
out, when I only had a little tallow left in the palm of my hand and 
the wick was floating ...and I broke out in a cold sweat... Then, 
you understand, I thought that I saw something shimmer up in front 
of me in the darkness... couldn’t quite see what it was...—I 
poked up the wick, you know... It burned, Ill tell you... But any- 
way then I saw!... 

THE BOY. What was it? 

THE OLD MAN. Tst... what was it? —Something like a little whit lying 
still...or maybe floating around...a little whit, you see...—TI 
clutched it, you understand. Snatched it up! ——at the last minute! 
Just when the candle went out! 

Grunts contentedly. 

THE BOY, shyly, away from him. Where is it? 

THE OLD MAN, cautiously. Hm... I’m sitting on it. —So that no one can 
steal it, you see. This is a fine nest of thieves, I'll tell you! 

FROM BELOW. Ha! Ha! Ha! — Ha! Ha! Ha! 

THE OLD WOMAN. Hi, hi, hi. Hi, hi! 

THE OLD MAN. They’re so envious of me because I have it, you see, all of 
‘em. That’s why I am sitting up here so high, I’ll tell you! —That’s 
why I can stay up here above them, you see. 

THE OLD WOMAN. Hi, hi, hi, he thinks he’s sitting on top. 

All break out laughing. 

Listen to me, you old scarecrow, do you want to know something? 
We all turned upside down a while back so now you are sitting on 
the very bottom. Hi, hi! We're all sitting above you! Idiot! 

THE BOY, confused and alone. Finally begins to cry. Oh, mother! ... 
Begins to walk slowly away, obliquely up to the right. 

THE OLD WoMAN, before he disappears. Where are you going, poor little 
thing? 

THE BOY stops, crying. I don’t know, I don’t know... 

THE OLD WOMAN. Poor little child, how do you think you can manage out 

there! How can you be so foolish! —Come now . .. that’s a good boy, 

come over here... 

THE Boy stands silently. 
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Come now, my child... And I'll let you sit on my lap... are they so 
bad to you... there, there, poor little thing... 

THE BOY silent. 

Where do you think you'll go, dear child...Come now and you 
can sit on my lap, poor boy! ... And nobody will hurt you... You 
and I shall talk about so many things... Come now, my child... 


Boy. Who are you? 

OLD WOMAN. Oh, shame on you! Don’t you recognize me? 
Boy. How could I know you? 

OLD WOMAN. For shame, boy! Your mother should hear you! 
Boy. Who are you then? 


OLD WOMAN. Your old grandmother, of course! —And you pretend 
you don’t know me. Shame on you, boy! 


soy. Grandmother? Is it grandmother? 


THE OLD WOMAN. Yes, your own grandmother. —Don’t you remember her? 


THE 


She was so nice to you. 


Boy. Yes... yes, she was. 


THE OLD WOMAN. Don’t you remember how you sat on her lap and she 
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told you stories and gave you candy too, didn’t she? 

Boy. Yes, yes, I remember...Certainly, I remember! Oh, grand- 
mother, is it you, is it really you? 

OLD WOMAN. Surely, my child... And you didn’t even recognize me! 
Boy. Oh, yes, now I hear that it’s you. Oh, grandmother... 

OLD WOMAN. And you didn’t even want to sit on my lap any more... 
Boy. Yes, yes. I want to be with you, I want to be with you! 

Steps downward. 

— —Oh, grandmother, when I was about to die I thought of you so 
often because mother said maybe I would go and meet you... 


OLD WoMAN. Yes, there, you see! 

soy. And mother was so unhappy, you know, because I was going to 
die... But I wasn’t so sad because I didn’t really understand it, she 
said ... But now I understand it. —Oh, I’m so happy that I can be 
with you! 

OLD WOMAN. My dear little child... 

THE OLD MAN mutters. 


BoY pauses. But, grandmother... ? 


OLD WOMAN. What is it? 
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THE BOY. Shouldn't I look for something in heaven?—Shouldn’t I, grand- 
mother? 

THE OLD WOMAN. Dear child, of course, you should; of course, you should 
... You shall do exactly as you wish. 
THE Boy silent. 
You shall do exactly as you yourself wish. Don’t bother yourself 
about me, dear child. No need to bother yourself about me... 

THE BOY. No, no, I want to be with you! Only with you, grandmother. 
Always! 
Goes downward. 

THE OLD WOMAN. Well, well, I thought so... 

THE BOY stops again. But what about the candle? 

THE OLD WOMAN. Oh, you can give that to little Molla, she’ll be so happy! 
—Up now, Molla, and you'll get some sugar! 
THE MONKEY comes up, contentedly yelping. Stretches out a long 
hairy hand for the candle which THE Boy gives her. THE BOY down 
into the darkness. THE MONKEY up the same way that THE Boy first 
came until she is in the middle of the stage. She sits and turns the 
candle this way and that, yelping delightedly. Opens her mouth and 
swallows the candle. Smacks and chews. —Runs back down into the 
darkness howling cheerfully. 


Plays by Par Lagerkvist 
The Last Man 
(Sista manskan, 1917) 


The Difficult Hour 
(Den svdra stunden, 1918) 


The Secret of Heaven 
(Himlens hemlighet, 1919) 


The Invisible One 

(Den osynlige, 1923) 
He Who Lived His Life Over Again 
(Han som fick leva om sitt liv, 1928) 


The King 
(Konungen, 1932) 


PAR LAGERKVIST 
The Hangman 
(Bédeln, 1933) 

The Man Without a Soul 
(Mannen utan sjdl, 1936) 
Victory in the Dark 
(Seger i mérker, 1939) 
Midsummer Dream in the Poor House 
(Midsommardrém i fattighuset, 1941) 
The Philosopher’s Stone 
(De vises sten, 1947) 

Let Man Live 

(Lat mdnniskan leva, 1949) 


Barabbas 
(Barabbas, 1953) 
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Par Lagerkvist and the Swedish Theatre 


By THOMAS R. BUCKMAN 


On an afternoon in November 1951, reporters left their offices in the 
city and hurried out to Lidingé, a quiet residential suburb on an island 
several miles from Stockholm, in search of the writer’s residence. There 
was no listing in the telephone directory, and there had never been very 
much reason to venture that way before. Par Lagerkvist had long been 
recognized as one of the foremost writers in Scandinavia and was not 
unknown elsewhere in Europe, but for years he had consistently refused 
to see the press or make any public statement about himself or his work. 
“To answer questions about what I eat and drink . . . is ridiculous, I think, 
and to say something in a few minutes about a more important subject is 
nonsense,” he had said. Perhaps there was some feeling among the 
journalists that now, only a few minutes after the news had come that he 
had received the Nobel Prize, the rule would be broken. They might 
have taken some encouragement from the fact that they were cordially 
admitted, but to their first tentative questions they heard the familiar 
answer in Lagerkvist’s even, soft-spoken voice, “No, I can’t give an inter- 
view—I never have. What I have to say is in my books.” 

Nevertheless, Lagerkvist moved amiably among his close friends and 
guests gathered to congratulate him, offering them cigarettes and ver- 
mouth. Although he was obviously happy, he seemed to take the news 
calmly. Despite the impressive whiteness of his hair—he had turned 
sixty a few months before—he appeared ruddy and youthful. He was 
modest and unassuming, free of any pretension, reserved but friendly. 
Sometimes though, a little worried, he could not help cautioning the 
newsmen again, “But remember, no interviews!” A few pictures were 
taken and one photographer even succeeded in catching Lagerkvist in 
a broad grin, but otherwise there was not much copy. Taking him at his 
word one evening paper, under the headline ‘“Lagerkvist Interviews 
Himself,” ran selected passages from his poems and stories. 

To anyone unfamiliar with Lagerkvist’s career as a writer all this 
might have seemed a little bewildering. We are used to writers who more 
than willingly take the platform or put pen in hand to tell us about “the 
making of a novel” or “why I write” or who hold forth on any number 
of subjects literary or otherwise. Such unusual restraint, and especially 
on an occasion like this, might make it appear that Lagerkvist was being 
a bit whimsical. Was he unimpressed with the honor that had been given 
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him, or was this merely the shyness of a recluse? Actually neither of these 
speculations would have been correct. 

Lagerkvist’s wish to speak only through his published works is a re- 
flection of the high seriousness with which he regards the art of writing, 
and of his firm belief that the personal details of his life, informally 
communicated, and his opinions about art, are private matters which 
should not interpose themselves between the reader and the poetic forms 
which he, as an imaginative writer, creates. For, above all Lagerkvist is 
a poet in this broader sense, a creator of image, symbol and parable in 
words, and his earnestness is not merely the expression of an intellectual 
attitude, but of a deeply felt way of life. For him the creative task seems 
to be almost sacramental in nature, a ritual in which the personality of 
the celebrant is irrelevant. Although he sometimes speaks in a voice that 
seems oracular to an age that finds more comfort in tentative statements, 
the fundamental tone is one of genuine humility, reverence and wonder. 
He is not without warmth, humor and compassion, and he has a special 
understanding of folk character and the simple humanity of the meek 
and unfortunate, but invariably he is concerned with his unique vision 
of a few enduringly great and simple themes. When he writes of them 
it is with a profound originality and artistic power that inspires respect. 

His rather awesome personal reserve and his determined concentra- 
tion on the spectrum of paradox in the human situation, have never 
implied withdrawal from the social and intellectual currents of his time. 
He has been sensitive to political events and has not hesitated to do 
battle when the primary values of his society were threatened, as in his 
vigorous condemnation of violence in human history in The Hangman, 
a short story—and later a play—published in 1933, less than a year after 
Hitler’s Machtiibernahme. Only on rare occasions, however, and particu- 
larly in his earlier years between 1913 and 1919, has he resorted to direct 
statements of his position, then giving evidence of his unequivocal in- 
volvement with the new ideas in painting and the theatre which had 
gained a footing on the continent. 





At that time he began to formulate his own criteria of writing, in the 
beginning through impressionistic experimentation, and later by con- 
scious adherence to the constructivist ideas of modern art; concurrently 
he published a number of incidental articles and reviews and two long 
theoretical essays which immediately placed him with the avant-garde. 
He was a center of controversy, warmly praised by a small group of ar- 
dent devotees, but handled gingerly if not rejected outright by the es- 
tablished critics as an enigmatic faddist and a disrespectful upstart. In 


fact he was very much an “angry young man” of his own day, uncom- 
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promisingly independent, seemingly isolated from his society and its 
problems, but free of the self-consciousness of a “beat generation.” His 
was a new voice, sharp and positive, without the tremolo of reverence 
thought proper when speaking of the household gods of literature then 
fashionable. 

It is especially to the two major essays, Verbal Art and Pictorial Art and 
Modern Theatre, that one must turn for an explicit statement of his 
philosophy of literature and the theatre. 


Verbal Art and Pictorial Art bearing the subtitle, “On the Decadence 
of Modern Fiction—On the Vitality of Modern Art” published in the 
autumn of 1913 was the first of Lagerkvist’s works to receive any serious 
critical attention outside the Social Democratic press where a number 
of his earlier short pieces had been printed. Lagerkvist was then 22. In 
1911 he had spent a term at Uppsala studying the history of literature 
and art, but, evidently dissatisfied, he left the university and moved to a 
small town nearby where his brother was teaching. Here he lived for 
the next year, writing, studying, and traveling occasionally to Stockholm 
where a number of times he met and talked at length with Isaac Griine- 
wald, the Swedish expressionist painter and pupil of Matisse. There is 
little to indicate that Lagerkvist had been interested before in the theory 
of painting and its possible applications to writing, but now there must 
have been months of intellectual excitement and discovery leading to a 
trip to Paris in April of 1913. Although his stay was a short one—probably 
no longer than a month—it was stimulating and decisive. For the first 
time he could see the original work of the modern French painters. 
Guillaume Apollinaire’s Les peintres cubistes had just been published 
in Paris and was certainly under discussion everywhere. Presumably 
through Griinewald, he met another Swedish painter, John Sten, who 
studied with Metzinger at the cubist academy in the Rue du Val-de-Grace. 
Sten, with whom Lagerkvist spent much of his time in Paris, was par- 
ticularly interested in the theory of art and loved to talk about it to his 
friends. The two visited the galleries together, and it was presumably 
Sten’s influence that awakened Lagerkvist’s interest in the construc- 
tive element in cubism. Certainly the impressions and ideas from the 
brief Parisian visit crystallized his thinking, and while in the French 
capital he confided to August Brunius, the Swedish art critic and ex- 
ponent of the new trends in art, that he intended to write an essay on 
modern art and literature. Soon after returning to Sweden his review 
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of Apollinaire’s book appeared in Svenska Dagbladet—the first sketch of 
the ideas he develops in his essay and also the first unreserved affirma- 
tion of cubism in Sweden. 

In Verbal Art and Pictorial Art Lagerkvist condemns recent Swedish 
literature of that day which, he said, merely aims to entertain and seems 
to see a virtue in the formless accumulation of psychological detail. The 
last decade, he wrote, has been a period of tiredness, without enthusiasm 
or profound seeking, without young and vigorous imagination. The 
great passion of contemporary fiction is to describe the morbid, the un- 
sound, the overly sensitive and passive. No objection could be made to 
this if our time itself were morbidly sensitive and enervated, but, in 
fact, it is virilely sound and so far from passivity and sentimentality 
that it merits the word brutal. 

The decadence of contemporary literature is especially evident when 
compared with the rich flowering of modern art within which cubism 
possesses the richest and most fruitful ideas if not the most remarkable 
results. Almost all modern painting strives for a pure art free from 
naturalistic details, literary elements and philosophical or mystical con- 
tent, Lagerkvist continued, but nevertheless he did not favor equally 
all of the new schools. Cubism is contrasted with expressionism—the 
former appeals to our intellect and the latter to our feeling. The cubist 
demands serious reflection, does not attempt to please; he is a man of 
hard work and profound inquiry and therefore he does not waste his 
artistic passion on fleeting impressionistic moods, but wills to create 
more nearly absolute aesthetic values. The cubist constructs; he is an 
architect building his painting firmly and consistently on sure ground 
with the aim of achieving a definite effect, but the expressionist com- 
poses, and much of his composition may be changed without destroying 
the whole. On the other hand, the cubist painting is like an engineer’s 
building plan in which no detail can be eliminated without rendering 
the whole meaningless. Cubism is the art of clear thinking and sure 
calculation and therefore its kind of beauty is especially fitted to satisfy 
us and our time. 

The writer’s task is to exact from reality its artistic meaning—reveal- 
ing and explaining an aspect of life and things which without him 
would remain unknown. Constructivist ideas must also be applied to 
literature, according to Lagerkvist. Essential beauty rests upon a mathe- 
matical base because it is independent of time and place. The most 
valuable contribution that cubism can make to the renewal of modern 
literature is to give it direction through its architectonic ideas. Lagerkvist 
rejects the planless, improvised writing of the previous generation, point- 
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ing with approval to the essays on writing and style by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Spencer, and Poe whose Philosophy of Composition he finds 
especially remarkable for its analysis of how Poe wrote “The Raven”— 
“what a murderous criticism of the modern author’s working method...!” 
Even if there are pitfalls in taking them as models there is also much to 
be learned from Flaubert and Baudelaire, particularly the latter’s Petits 
poémes en prose. 

However, the best models for the writer are to be found elsewhere. 
Just as cubism has turned to the study of the art of primitive peoples 
and the ancient cultures of Egypt and the East, modern writing should 
be guided by the classics of old Icelandic literature, the Scandinavian 
folk songs and provincial laws of the Middle Ages, and the Kalevala. 
These are most familiar and accessible to a North European, but other 
sources farther afield should not be neglected either: the poetry of the 
simplest nature peoples, the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and the Assyr- 
ian-Babylonian literature with its moving mythological legends, its 
prayers, incantations, wildly passionate lamentations and hymns, But 
the incomparably richest wellspring is Indian literature not only be- 
cause of its tremendous breadth, but also for the variety of artistic prob- 
lems that it poses and the magnificent boldness with which they are 
solved. Its firm structure and almost terrifying grip on the mind of the 
reader depends on its invariable unity of artistic idea, imagination, and 
form—three things necessary for the creation of significant art. The East 
can be a veritable gold mine for the poet as it has been for the artist, and 
if we wish to view the whole range of this poetic heritage, the writing 
of other peoples and other periods must also be examined: the Bible, 
the Avesta, the Koran, and the poetic thought of China and Japan. 

The materials of this art, even in its most wonderful creations, are 
simple thoughts, uncomplicated feelings toward the eternal powers of 
life—sorrow and joy, reverence, love and hate—expressions of general 
human validity which rise above the individual. Through the use of 
such simple means and by seeing everything wholly and elementally, by 
eliminating everything which is merely incidental, these nameless poets 
rise to a broadly humane level and are able to fill us with the profoundest 
poetic feeling. How much a Gauguin of literature could show us, Lager- 
kvist exclaims: new poetic values, new possibilities of expressing artistic 
passion, new truths in the psychology of imaginative writing! 

If, [he concludes] with the wondrously chosen words of the ancients 
still ringing in one’s ears, one sits down to thumb through the fiction that 
our own day puts together, it is impossible to avoid the thought: how 
hopelessly far we have come from seeking the mighty and the sublime! 

It is my belief that with the idea content of modern art, and with the 
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primitive poetry, and the literature of the ancient peoples as firm founda- 
tions, a literature could be created of higher quality, of more indisputable 
aesthetic value, of bolder stature, of deeper meaning, than that which is 
now offered us. By penetrating to the theoretical knowledge of modern 
art and the practical knowledge of the older poetry concerning the means 
and ends of art, the imaginative writer would come to understand which 
way he ought to turn, the ground he ought to break.... 


The critical reception of Verbal Art and Pictorial Art was, with few 
exceptions, largely negative, unsympathetic or scornful. Fredrik B66k, 
for many years one of Sweden’s most influential literary critics, reviewed 
the book in a generally positive tone, but found little originality in its 
ideas; cubism was characterized as a passing fashion. Primitive art may 
have its merits he declared, but if we want severe beauty and a high 
degree of harmony in our literature and art, we must first solve the hu- 
man problems of modern life. Several other reviewers also agreed with 
B66k that Lagerkvist’s literary ideas were “highly dilettantist” and 
pointed out with strong disapproval that he was far removed from cur- 
rent political debate and that he took no firm stand on the issues of the 
day. John Landquist, another outstanding critic, hotly defended the 
maligned generation of writers in a series of articles in Dagens Nyheter. 
Thus Lagerkvist’s essay, while certainly not passed over in silence, was 
little understood, even though it was part of a general European pattern 
of new impulses in art and literature, opposing the dominant naturalistic 
and romantic views. His statement that literature ought to give expres- 
sion to the age, although not serving society directly as a platform for 
discussion, but rather as an instrument of free inquiry probing more 
deeply beneath the surface of events, was overlooked. Today, however, 
it is apparent that Verbal Art and Pictorial Art prefigured the new spirit 
of modernism in Swedish literature, not so much as a causative factor— 
the essay did not directly influence any other Swedish author, nor was 
Lagerkvist himself to follow strictly his own program for very long—but 
as the first warning of the intense search for a new world of values which 
was to follow in the Twenties. 

In 1914 Lagerkvist’s Motif appeared, a collection of poems in verse 
and prose. Often optimistic and lyrically inspired, they reflected his 
stylistic experiments in imitation of the older literatures and his at- 
tempt to achieve in each composition a single dominant effect ranging 
from harshly brutal situations to peaceful hymns of trusting faith. Al- 
though Motif is not one of Lagerkvist’s most important books it is sig- 
nificant because in it he had found the elements of his style—a clear, 
simple, seemingly naive, but highly expressive prose. 

In Iron-and Men from 1915, a group of five short stories of the war, 
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Lagerkvist is still experimenting with form. The stories show a greater 
technical mastery, but apparently little personal involvement. The au- 
thor is not indifferent to the hate and bestiality unloosed by the conflict, 
but he allows himself no subjective reflections or digressions. His pathos 
is conveyed solely by formal arrangement and a vibrant style. Closely 
following the principles laid down in Verbal Art and Pictorial Art, 
Lagerkvist places iron and weapons in aesthetic contrast to life and 
human flesh, on the basis of form and color principle alone, “almost as 
in the paintings of Leger and Picasso,” according to the Swedish poet 
and critic, Erik Blomberg. 

Not long after the publication of Iron and Men Lagerkvist seems to 
have experienced an intense personal crisis, in part brought about by 
his reaction to the frightful events of these years, but also motivated by 
something else closer to him about which he has revealed nothing di- 
rectly. Now his carefully prepared aesthetic doctrines and cool calcula- 
tion are informed by violent feeling, and his theoretical program, al- 
though not entirely cast aside, becomes less evident in his writing. His 
true temperament comes forth in Anguish, the volume of poems from 
1916 which illuminates many aspects of Lagerkvist’s inner life, but es- 
pecially his experience of the harsh desolation and hostility of the new 
world born of armed struggle, and the hoarse piercing cry of his soul’s 
protest. 

During the war Par Lagerkvist lived in Copenhagen and it was evi- 
dently here that he began his studies of the theatre and drama which 
ranged widely indeed from ancient China and Japan through the Middle 
Ages and finally to Strindberg. The first suggestion of his ideas on the 
theatre came to light in a short review of Hofmannsthal’s Everyman 
produced in Stockholm at the Royal Dramztic Theatre in 1916, in which 
he points to the need for reform in the theatre, observing that the new 
stylistic austerity which is best exemplified in modern art has not as yet 
to any degree inspired the art of the theatre. Even Craig and Reinhardt 
lack “modern severity and imagination in creating form; boldness and 
at the same time, clear and sober vision.” 

In the following year he published his first drama, The Last Man, 
a short expressionistic three-act play. It is a choral drama inspired by 
ancient religious literature, probably Indian. The setting is a frozen 
and desolate landscape dimly illuminated by a nearly extinct sun. A 
group of people in rags move among the ruins of a city. In frenzied 
desperation they carry on the last struggle for existence. Their fear and 
suffering and their cruelties to each other are only occasionally relieved 
by chance impulses of good will. Against this background of seething 
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hate, the innocent young boy Ilja quietly and hopefully asks questions 
about love and death. The play has moments of power, but is little more 
than an extension of a single situation, is too dependent on obvious bor- 
rowings from Maeterlinck and Strindberg, and is further weakened by 
contrived symbolic arrangements. 


II 


These then were the events leading to Par Lagerkvist’s first major 
commitment to the drama and the theatre in his second program work 
Modern Theatre, which appeared in 1918. The spell-binding power of 
ritual in the ancient literatures that he had studied and the eternal 
dualisms of his poetic nature were certainly strong forces leading him 
unavoidably to the drama as a form especially suited to his needs. His 
philosophy is often more clearly presented and more easily accessible in 
his dramatic works, and Lagerkvist himself is known to be particularly 
interested in the plays and the details of their production in the theatre. 
However, in America and England he is chiefly known as a novelist 
and a writer of short stories. A few of the plays have been translated, 
but it is not generally known here that in Scandinavia he ranks as one 
of the most important Northern playwrights after Ibsen and Strindberg. 
No other Swedish dramatist since Strindberg can be measured with him 
excepting his contemporary, Hjalmar Bergman, who employs the comic 
spirit and who illuminates the bizarre elements of human personality 
in a variety of dramatic styles, while Lagerkvist with unusual singleness 
of purpose and artistic seriousness constantly returns to the ever present 
problems of good and evil, knowledge and faith, meaning and chaos. 
Lagerkvist’s interest in the dramatic mode has not been occasional; he 
has returned to it frequently in his long writing career. His dramatic 
works alone represent a significant life’s work. The latest collected edi- 
tion of his drama, published in 1956 in three volumes, includes nine 
full-length plays and six shorter pieces all but one of which have been 
produced in Sweden (his first play, The Last Man, has never been staged). 
Several of them have also been successfully produced in the other Scan- 
dinavian countries, elsewhere in Europe, and in the United States by 
university theatre groups. 

Modern Theatre is Lagerkvist’s definitive statement on the dramatic 
art, but it is also, despite the limitation of the title, an important key 
to his creative temperament and his philosophy of writing generally. 
No other expository writing from his pen, excepting for several memorial 
addresses to the Swedish Academy, has appeared since 1919. Modern 
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Theatre, however, by the author’s own sanction has reappeared in sub- 
sequent editions which bear evidence of Lagerkvist’s careful reconsidera- 
tion of the text. The second edition, published in 1946 (at the author’s 
request, the edition used for the foregoing translation), was revised con- 
siderably. Lagerkvist made a number of stylistic changes, rewrote several 
paragraphs and eliminated others entirely, but without materially alter- 
ing the effect of the original. The third edition, published in 1956, was 
changed only slightly, but in an interesting way: a phrase containing a 
particularly severe disparagement of Ibsen, who fares none too well any- 
way, was removed.’ Thus, there is this evidence of Lagerkvist’s continu- 
ing interest in Modern Theatre and his implied affirmation of its general 
sense nearly forty years after its first appearance. On the other hand, he 
has never permitted the reprinting of his earlier program work, Verbal 
Art and Pictorial Art. Although not of lesser importance or interest, it 
does not have the maturity of Modern Theatre and besides belongs to a 
period of rather isolated aesthetic experimentation which Lagerkvist 
left definitely behind him with the publication of Anguish in 1916. 
During the war years Lagerkvist had grown in literary judgment and 
personal insight. He now realized more clearly that form should not be 
an end in itself or a meaningless externality with no relationship to 
the writer’s inner vision or to the world about him. This was the lesson 
of Strindberg, “...the creator of a new and profoundly personal form, 
entirely the result of inner compulsion, a completely unrestrained per- 
sonal expression, but nonetheless conditioned by the time itself,” and 
the lesson of World War I which shattered the European idyll and re- 
placed it with a threatening and chaotic environment which the sensi- 
tive writer could not ignore. 

In Modern Theatre Lagerkvist applies essentially the same principles 
to dramatic art as he does to the other literary modes. Although his early 
expressionistic style in the drama later gave way to a modified realism 
and moved farther away from the later Strindberg, he never abandoned 
the basic tenets of his program: the unity of artistic effect, the necessity 
for an inner compulsion to create, art as a way toward deeper personal 
realization and knowledge, the prerogative of the playwright to create 
freely and to imply in his work the full use of all the possibilities of the 
modern stage. To Lagerkvist, naturalism and the dictum of Brandes 
that literature should “‘place problems under debate” is anathema. Like- 
wise he rejects the escape of the Neo-Romanticists and symbolists from 
the world of reality to a pleasantly wondrous land of dreams. He calls 
not for a new classicism or a new romanticism but for an original, well- 
wrought, aesthetic expression which partakes of both. The modern 
writer must see ‘the fantastic in things themselves, and in very reality.” 
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The world is indeed a strange place, but it must be portrayed with a 
strong feeling for the external phenomena which surround the writer 
and inexorably demand his attention. 

It was the world of 1918 that Lagerkvist had in mind when he wrote 
that “Naturalism seems no longer adequate as a means of expression... . 
for the violent and abrupt contrasts in modern life,” but in his pointed 
analysis of that day and the writer’s relationship to it, he has created a 
brilliant characterization of the entire modern period from the begin- 
ning of the first World War to the present, in which we recognize our 
own postwar years of international tensions, ‘limited wars,’ atom bombs, 
earth satellites and feverish scientific activity. 

Our time, [he writes] in its lack of balance, its heterogeneity, and 
through the violent expansion of its conflicting forces, is baroque and 
fantastic.... What a sea of brutality has broken over us, sweeping away 
and recreating! Is not every inner problem of mankind, which before 
lent itself willingly to give brilliance to the literary conversation, now 
suddenly transformed into objective, threatening realities?... If one 
looked more closely it might be possible to find profound resemblances 
between our time and the medieval period; between the age of faith, 
inwardness and religious exaltation and the age of doubt, irreligion and 
restless intellectual excitement, both chaotic, both a conglomeration of 
powers too resolutely storming heaven. 

In a world thus envisioned, Lagerkvist became not only the direct 
heir of Strindberg’s dramatic expressionism in The Dream Play and To 
Damascus, but also the first in Sweden to recognize his revolutionary 
importance in modern drama, some half-dozen years before the appear- 
ance of Martin Lamm’s classical work, Strindbergs dramer, which marked 
the beginning of serious Strindberg scholarship, and nearly two decades 
before Olof Molander made his decisive contribution as Sweden’s great 
Strindbergian director. 

With keen perception and sound analysis he emphasizes the essentially 
new features of Strindberg’s drama after the “Inferno” crisis and urges 
the would-be playwright to learn from them, but to use the method of 
Strindberg only if there is a profound inner motivation to do so, and 
only if his dramatic expression can emerge organically from an inner 
state of the soul; those who merely wish to borrow the externals of 
Strindberg’s dramatic form in order to create a startling effect should 
leave him alone. In a few brief paragraphs he describes the characteristics 
of Strindberg’s dramatic form, then imperfectly understood, but now 
easily identified in many contemporary plays and films: 

... everything is directed to one purpose—the liberation of a single 
mood, a single feeling whose intensity unceasingly grows and grows. 
Everything irrelevant is excluded even if rather important to the con- 
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tinuity or to the faithfulness of representation. Everything which occurs 
is meaningful and of equal weight. No minor roles, but all having an 
equal right to a place in the drama, and all equally necessary in order that 
the play will become what it is intended to be. And actually no “persons” 
in the usual, accepted meaning, no analysis, no psychological apparatus, 
no drawing of “characters.” And yet, no abstractions, but images of man 
when he is evil, when he is good, when in sorrow, and when joyful. Sim- 
plification. And, nevertheless, richness. Richness too in the form itself, 
because of the fact that everything plays its part, nothing is lifeless, all 
is inspired and put into the drama as a living part of it; and because the 
theme is always shifting, and is clipped off, to be pursued on another 
plane. Confusion, but a confusion with meaning and order. 


Here Lagerkvist touched upon the specific elements of a dramatic style 
which still reéchoes in the theatre both in his own country and beyond, 
but which had its most pronounced effects in Sweden. 

The immediate influences which were to change the Swedish theatre 
came from abroad—from Reinhardt and the new movements in the 
German theatre, and to a lesser extent from Adolph Appia and Gordon 
Craig, but of far greater significance, as Lagerkvist implied, was the 
drama of Strindberg. In To Damascus, even more consistently in The 
Dream Play, and in the Chamber Plays Strindberg evolved from the ap- 
parent confusion of his hallucinatory experiences and pathological re- 
actions a completely new dramatic form akin to the most disciplined of 
all art forms, the musical fugue. In these plays, he created shadowy 
figures from a feverish world of dreams which nonetheless were etched 
with sharpness and concretion, and which were placed in situations of 
genuine and intense dramatic excitement. His frank subjectivism, and 
his open use of the most intimate personal details from his own life 
carried over into the drama in almost photographic detail, but within 
the web of a dream, were unique in dramatic writing. It was the per- 
sistent challenge of this new dramatic form, which from the turn of the 
century onward motivated Swedish directors and designers to try to find 
the kind of expression which would reveal the full dramatic power of 
these plays, that was to give the Swedish stage its distinctive character. 
The line of development was not always clear, and the early attempts 
were often disappointing. Strindberg was sometimes rejected, forgotten 
or gratefully exiled, but finally he could not be by-passed. Strindberg 
himself in association with August Falck attempted to find the proper 
mode of expression for the Chamber Plays at their Intima Theatre in 
Stockholm during the years 1907-1910. For a number of reasons their 
efforts failed. Strindberg was the center of a storm of bitterness during 
those years because of his intemperate attacks on a new generation of 
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writers unsympathetic to him, and this prejudiced the venture from the 
outset. His dramatic concepts breaking completely with the familiar tra- 
dition were so shockingly new that even the most intelligent critics were 
repelled, and the technical resources and the abilities of the actors 
available to him were not sufficient to bring the plays to life. Molander’s 
production of The Dream Play in 1935 began a new period in the stage 
history of Strindbergian drama. Strindberg’s characteristic fluctuation 
between fantasy and realism at last received adequate expression and 
for the first time the deep religious feeling of the plays was manifested 
with clarity and intensity. Molander sees Strindberg as a person of 
strong religious belief involved in the dualism of the Christian faith; 
his achievement as an interpreter of Strindberg depended not only on 
his careful scholarly studies of Strindberg’s manuscripts but also on a 
similarity in temperament, and a deepening personal philosophy evolv- 
ing through his affinity with Strindberg’s works. 

Necessarily the kind of stage direction which developed in Sweden 
to give these plays full artistic expression was chiefly concerned with an 
integrated stage picture, a unified vision, a persistent attempt through 
visual means to portray the fugue-like composition of the later Strind- 
bergian drama. It is little wonder that words like “polyphonic” and 
“orchestral” recur frequently in Swedish writing on stage production. 
Certainly there is no attempt to stage every play in the Swedish theatre 
as if it had been written by Strindberg, but the kind of scenic conception 
that his plays require, has had—and continues to have—its strong in- 
fluence. This should not be interpreted as undue concern for externals, 
but rather as a characteristic approach to the problem of staging which 
has proved to be highly effective—the attempt to reveal the inner mean- 
ings of the drama, its rhythms, structure and conflicts, with all the re- 
sources of the theatre. The place of the actor, when the new movement 
was just beginning, was perhaps necessarily limited and too severely 
subordinated to the director’s will. Gradually, however, the actor re- 
gained his proper position not as a single virtuoso performer, but as a 
living part of the ensemble no matter how small the role. Within the 
broadly expanded and expressive stage picture, the actor still continues 
to use the “little, intimate means of expression,” but is not limited to 
this method only. He has been given a freedom to create according to 
demands of his role, but in actual practice he has not become a Kean 
or a Devrient, nor is he afraid of what would have seemed “affected” 
or “theatrical” on the naturalistic stage. The Swedish stage has perhaps 
not been able to achieve the refined nuances, the intimate and psycho- 
logically perceptive portrayal of character which is the hallmark of the 
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Danish stage. Farther north another approach to stage production has 
been emphasized largely dependent on the influence of Strindberg. 

When Lagerkvist wrote his essay on the theatre the Swedish stage was 
at a low ebb, often dull and unimaginative, particularly in its approach 
to stage design and direction. There were isolated examples of experi- 
ment, but for the most part the Swedish theatre lived on its conservative 
traditions. Taking the Stockholm theatres to task in an article in Svenska 
Dagbladet in 1919, Lagerkvist wrote that the repertoire was largely con- 
fined to indifferent naturalistic dramas; stage design was executed by 
hack scene painters who had not had a new idea in years; competent 
actors might be given good roles, but could do little with them because 
of the rigidity of prevailing notions; and the theatres themselves were 
often too small and lacked the necessary technical facilities. But worst 
of all, stage direction did not exist as a free and independent art; be- 
cause of the limitations of the repertoire it assumed a subordinate and 
unassuming position, its task being merely to tidy up the play a bit and 
to try to make it presentable in a public place, to cover up its shortcom- 
ings, or to add to it an excess of theatrical effects so that the audience 
would not realize how bad the play really was. In an amusing caricature, 
Lagerkvist describes Swedish stage direction of that time as, 


.a kind and obliging, rather weak-minded maid-of-all-work in the house 
of a sloppy old gentleman’s family; her task is to dust and to put in order, 
but carefully, so that the rather seedy furniture which has seen better days 
won't fall apart. She polishes and arranges things neatly and properly in 
order to keep up appearances, if at all possible. And, on certain festive 
occasions she makes a great spread with borrowed gewgaws so that the 
guests won’t notice the poverty of the house. 


Above all he predicted that the drama of the future would demand a 
unifying and controlling will which would be able to lift the art of 
direction to the high level on which it must stand, if the art of the 
theatre as a whole is to flourish. 

The new theatrical style in Sweden was to experience its growing 
pains during the 1920's and Lagerkvist foretold its coming, in the face 
of scornful opposition, more than a decade before its best results were 
fully accepted. The decade was marked by a confusion of conflicting 
“isms” in the theatre and well-meant but often mistaken experiments. 
The director, released from his naturalistic chains, often assumed a 
whimsically dictatorial role, inhibiting the actors, applying an expres- 
sionistic strait jacket to plays conceived in a completely different spirit. 
The modernists often succeeded in bewildering and alienating the au- 
dience and the critics, and seemed to take a wry pleasure in doing so, 
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but those who were merely irritated by all the newness and exaggera- 
tions and summarily dismissed them as mystification and senseless over- 
rating of irrelevancies, were mistaken. As Lagerkvist wrote in the Svenska 
Dagbladet article from 1919: 


Now, of course, there is something absurd and artificial in the kind of 
art theatre which wills something at any cost, tries to knock something 
into people’s consciousness, to force better taste upon the audience. But 
the question is if such theatres of agitation and experiment are not neces- 
sary in a time of change such as ours and if the way toward a really im- 
portant and self-evident theatrical culture, does not lie in that direction. 
And for us there is no other way than this, and we ought not to count it 
as one of our merits that we have not paid tribute to some kind of doc- 
trinaire modernism on the stage, even if we are right in believing that 
such modernism does not signify the pinnacle of culture. In general our 
theatre does not stand on such a high level that we have reason to go 
about being proud and impressed by it. 


The new men of the theatre above all were not concerned with ex- 
terior trappings but an inner truth and their goals were in no way dic- 
tated by shallowness or preference for the sensational. The traditional 
theatre offered imitated reality or in some cases banal romance, but they 
aimed for an expressive and dramatically integrated stage picture. The 
present high standard of the Swedish theatre would hardly have been 
possible without the chaotic expressionism of the Twenties which con- 
tinued a line of development that had begun with Emil Grandinson’s 
remarkable production of Strindberg’s To Damascus in 1900, a bold and 
at that time surprisingly successful attempt to reach beyond the theatri- 
cal techniques of the naturalistic tradition. Lagerkvist was a part of 
this ferment, first as a provocative essayist, then as a drama critic, and 
finally as a challenging playwright. 


Ill 


The announcement in 1918 that Piir Lagerkvist had been engaged as 
drama critic for Svenska Dagbladet replacing his friend August Brunius 
created a minor sensation in Stockholm theatrical circles. His none too 
respectful inventory of the shortcomings of the Swedish stage, implicit 
in Modern Theatre, had just been published and posed a good many 
uncomfortable questions. In the course of the following year Lagerkvist 
wrote some forty reviews and articles on the theatre and a handful of 
pieces on the openings of new exhibitions in the art galleries. Whenever 
he touches on principles, it is evident that the discussion is only a varia- 
tion or amplification of the ideas in Modern Theatre, Although he 
frankly disapproved of most of the plays he reviewed during that rather 
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unsettled postwar season which in fact did offer something of a mixed 
bag of theatrical fare, his term as drama critic was not merely the strange 
and querulous interlude that many people in the theatre had expected 
even if at times he might leave them gasping incredulously. His classic 
underevaluation of Gésta Ekman—“a graceful but untalented actor’— 
now regarded as one of the finest actors on the Swedish stage of the last 
fifty years, is still remembered with amusement, but at that time Ekman 
had not yet created the major roles which established his reputation. 
Lagerkvist rode his ideas hard and seriously; he had something not too 
frequently possessed by drama critics, “the fixed point from which to 
proceed,” mentioned in Modern Theatre, but still, all of this did not 
hinder him from occasionally giving his whole-hearted praise to a play 
or an actor. He dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders plays such as 
Schnitzler’s Flinck und Fliederbusch (“Schnitzler’s worst comedy”) and 
Clyde Fitch’s The Truth, which he said, “I suppose may be called amus- 
ing.” Ibsen’s A Comedy of Love was the work of a “‘school-boy dramatist,” 
and although Lagerkvist admitted that some credit was due the basic idea 
and dramatic passion of The Master Builder, Ibsen nevertheless “be- 
longs to the past.” Quite understandably he found The Balcony by the 
Norwegian, Gunnar Heiberg to be one of the most rewarding experiences 
of the season. Heiberg, who aside from Ibsen, Bjérnson and Strindberg 
was the most important modern dramatist to appear in Scandinavia 
before 1900, had rejected the typical social-problem play of the 1880's 
and instead developed a dramatic style based on a series of lyrically un- 
derstood situations which deftly reveal character and concentrate atten- 
tion on a single theme, without resort to the logical intrigue of the 
naturalistic drama. In another rare moment of enthusiasm he wrote that 
the sets for George Duhamel’s La lumiére produced by a French company 
at the Royal Dramatic Theatre were among the best he had seen on the 
stage. These designs from sketches by Othon Friesz, with all their fresh- 
ness, ought to convince those of little faith how much could be won by 
abandoning the dry, conventional naturalistic style, without losing any 
of the power to give illusion. He could also give his approval to Intérieur 
by Maeterlinck whom he called the most important figure in modern 
French drama. It was not surprising that Lagerkvist with his profound 
motivation to do original work of his own should soon grow restive in 
the drama critic’s role of poéte manqué. In his first review for Svenska 
Dagbladet he had indicated the futility he felt in having to mete out 
equal portions of bouquets and brickbats to the principals in the indif- 
ferent productions he was obliged to see. A somewhat humorless and 
rather hard-bitten style and an unwillingness to veil his disfavor with 
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ironic wit often reflected his lack of interest in the task. Perhaps Lager- 
kvist might have been able to create a forum for the discussion and en- 
couragement of new ideas in the theatre if there had been any response 
in the theatre itself, but there was still too great a gulf between it and 
the new generation. 

In Stockholm, Albert Ranft and his chain still dominated the theatri- 
cal life of the city. Ranft began his long career in the Swedish capital as 
actor, director and producer, with the purchase of the Vasa Theatre 
in 1895, and within a few years he owned all of the private legitimate 
theatres in the city which included six major playhouses and several 
smaller theatres. During the first decade and a half of his reign as the 
recognized “theatre king” of Stockholm he had brought new energy and 
vitality to the stage after a marked period of decline in the 1890's. At 
the Vasa and the Swedish Theatre, the most important of his chain, 
Ranft for a time maintained a worthy repertoire of plays by modern 
playwrights such as Ibsen, Bjérnson, Strindberg, Hauptmann, Shaw, 
Wilde and Galsworthy, which was unequaled. The presence of active 
competition had a salutary effect on the Royal Dramatic Theatre, and 
by 1908 when it moved to new quarters the national theatre had again 
become the foremost stage in the country, and could attract an elite corps 
of actors. Meanwhile, however, Ranft continued to develop his strong 
preference for lighter and more popular theatrical fare, and several of 
his theatres concentrated exclusively on one particular type of produc- 
tion in the comic genre: operetta, farce, often of French origin, revue, 
and folk comedy. 

Despite some apparent promise the Swedish theatre had reached a 
standstill during the years prior to the first World War. An older genera- 
tion of actors set the fashion on the stage; at the Royal Dramatic Theatre 
a rather academic view of stage production prevailed, and the stubborn 
conservatism of Ranft’s Swedish Theatre discouraged all new impulses 
from the outside. There were only a few echoes of Reinhardt’s renewal 
of the German theatre. Gustaf Linden, for example, who had studied 
with the master produced Hofmannsthal’s Everyman at the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre in 1916, the most important artistic success of the period. 

Reinhardt’s own guest appearances in Sweden both before and after 
the War, however, introduced two theoretical principles which were of 
fundamental importance for the Swedish theatre in the next few decades: 
that good theatre was not merely dependent on the words of the play- 
wright and the carefully codrdinated interplay of the individual actors, 
but should be compounded of all the means of suggestion of which the 
modern stage is capable; and that this kind of theatrical orchestration 
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required a director who understands all of the potentialities of the stage 
and who has the imagination and will to create from them a unified ar- 
tistic expression. Reinhardt won almost immediate acceptance in Sweden 
—he was regarded as one who built on tradition rather than breaking 
with it, and he did not antagonize the public with rigid theoretical 
declarations—but for a Swedish director to introduce similar ideas was 
not as easy, and especially not in the capital which was the stronghold 
of traditionalism in the theatre. 

A new experimental theatre, the Intima, was started in 1911, by Gustaf 
Collijn who was receptive to the new trends from abroad and who strove 
to maintain a high artistic standard. However, the house was too small 
to permit any broad reforms in staging, but Collijn’s theatre did help to 
develop the talents of several young actors who were later to become 
prominent. 

Olof Molander, as yet little known, but to become one of the major 
figures of the modern Swedish stage, had been an actor at the Royal 
Dramatic Theatre for five years after a period of training in its dramatic 
school, and in 1919 he was engaged as a director. In his first major pro- 
duction, The Merchant of Venice, he gave evidence of strong creative 
independence, and it was soon apparent that he would be one of the 
leaders in the struggle for renewal of the Swedish theatre. His production 
of Advent in 1925 indicated his power of entering into Strindberg’s 
world, foreshadowing his role as the foremost Swedish interpreter of 
Strindberg. 

However, the decisive events which led to a renaissance were to take 
place outside Stockholm. In 1918 two young men, Per Lindberg and 
Knut Strém, returned to Sweden from Germany to assume the artistic 
direction of the Lorensberg Theatre in the west coast seaport city of 
Gothenburg. Lindberg had studied with Reinhardt in Berlin the pre- 
vious year and Strém had been active as a director and stage designer 
at the Schauspielhaus in Diisseldorf, at that time one of the chief focal 
points of avant-garde theatre in Germany. Strém’s style as a designer 
was inspired by German expressionism, but it is characteristic of his ap- 
proach to create an essentially realistic framework in which some ele- 
ments are enlarged or emphasized beyond normal proportions, a tech- 
nique which often gives a monumental effect to his designs. He has used 
the same method as a director. With a richness of imagination and un- 
tiring energy, Lindberg, in collaboration with Strém, presented a varied 
and challenging program of classical and modern plays at the Lorens- 
berg during the next three seasons, Lindberg’s ability as a director was 
marked by harmonious use of all the auxiliary resources of the theatre, 
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a finely attuned orchestration of effects, a penetrating analysis of the 
original text of the drama, sensitive instruction of individual actors, and 
subtle fantasy in creating a stage picture, and thus he offered something 
completely new in the Swedish theatre—for the first time in Sweden, the 
new ideas in theatrical art were consistently applied. The Stockholm 
newspapers soon began to send their ablest drama critics to openings at 
the Lorensberg. The new theatre quickly acquired a loyal public which 
with keen excitement and anticipation awaited every first night and 
enthusiastically discussed the play and the artistic ambitions of their 
theatre. Not without a good measure of ill will and sharp polemical 
writing, the Lorensberg was compared, to their disfavor, with the theatres 
in the capital. 

Two years after the new awakening at the Lorensberg, things were no 
better in Stockholm. In 1920 Hjalmar Bergman could still write rather 
laconically: 

A repertoire which does not aim higher than public success, and a slack, 
insipid, and unimaginative direction have already to a high degree cor- 
rupted the cultural contribution which our theatres could and ought to 
give. They will soon live materially only because of the picture postcard 
popularity of some of their stars. Soon enough they won’t be artistically 
alive at all. Probably won't die either. Perpetuum immobile. 

Fortunately this prediction was not fulfilled. The dominating influence 
of the Ranft chain was broken in 1925 when two of the smaller theatres 
became involved in financial difficulties which drew all of the others 
with them into bankruptcy. A few months later the most popular of 
Ranft’s playhouses, The Swedish Theatre, burned leaving an unexpected 
vacuum in the theatrical life of the city. Per Lindberg had come to 
Stockholm that year, but the storm warnings were out, and as expected 
there was no theatre manager of importance who would venture the risk 
of engaging him as a director. After several temporary assignments in- 
cluding one at the Royal Opera, Lindberg met the far-from-revolutionary 
director of Komedi Theatre, Ernst Eklund whose forte was the conven- 
tional drawing room comedy. Surprisingly Eklund became interested 
in Lindberg’s ideas and hired him as the director of a completely un- 
precedented venture: a popularly-priced theatre with a serious repertoire 
to be played on a bare platform in the formal surroundings of the newly 
constructed Stockholm Concert Hall. This seemed to be an absurd no- 
tion. How could theatre be played in a hall where there was no real stage 
and what is more important, no curtain? To prepare the public for this 
unusual experiment, Lindberg pointed out in a newspaper article that 
the “peep-hole theatre” of the nineteenth century was a fairly late de- 
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velopment in theatrical history and that its attempt to imitate nature 
destroyed the feeling for theatre as space and the stage as position. The 
formal stage, however, 


... represents nothing. It is. It is a part of that space common to both 
the actors and the audience in which a performance is experienced. And 
experienced not only through illusion, but chiefly through the rhythm 
and the intensity of the drama and the acting. But this also increases the 
demand for intimacy between the stage and the auditorium—intimacy 
despite the large dimensions. The peep-hole box is pulled down. The three 
works of fortification: footlights, proscenium, and orchestra pit are trans- 
formed into easy lines of communication, an apron which swings out into 
the orchestra, a stair between the stage and auditorium, lighting which is 
localized and sculptural, seeming to draw the actor nearer the audience. 
The stage itself becomes not a series of pretended localities but a place for 
actors, festive arrangements of costumes, light and music and whatever 
else is needed to expand the power of the play—a power which, insofar 
as possible, is given a form that is in harmony with the rhythm and struc- 
ture of the drama. 


This evolution from “‘peep-hole theatre” to the “formal” stage had taken 
place, Lindberg wrote, parallel with the changes in society which had 
followed the War. The older theatres with their traditional construction 
were undemocratic, were built for the privileged few and thus did not 
meet new social demands. Although the Concert Hall was not the ideal 
type of theatre structure, its form nevertheless was in accord with the 
new concepts of stage production which were more and more in evi- 
dence elsewhere in Europe. 

Thus Lindberg made his debut in the Stockholm theatre world as an 
ambitious firebrand, and this at the outset could not but arouse some 
further suspicion and prejudice. 

His first production, a magnificent staging of Shakespeare’s Anthony 
and Cleopatra with décor by Isaac Griinewald was as bold as his theoreti- 
cal program, and excelled in filling the demand for a festive arrangement 
of costumes, for lighting and music in harmony with the rhythm and 
structure of the drama. The repertoire continued with Strindberg, Bena- 
vente, a Greek tragedy, and more Shakespeare including a memorable 
performance of Hamlet. There was a lively public interest in the experi- 
ment which confirmed the idea that there should be a popular low-priced 
theatre with a serious repertoire, Critica] affirmation was not lacking 
either, but still it was accompanied by an undertone of opinion that 
after all this was not to be taken too seriously. It was all very well as a 
novelty, but the public would soon tire of seeing plays on an empty 
platform. 


ange 


ang 
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In retrospect, however, it is clear that Per Lindberg’s first season at 
the Concert Hall Theatre marked a turning point in the history of the 
stage in Stockholm. The new directing style had been emphatically in- 
troduced in the capital and could no longer be ignored. 

Lindberg’s challenging experiment was answered toward the end of 
the season by Molander’s fresh and imaginative production of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream at the Royal Dramatic Theatre and in the fol- 
lowing year by his daring expressionistic interpretation of Racine’s 
Phédre. 

Alf Sjéberg, schooled in the tradition of Appia, Craig, Reinhardt, 
and the expressionists, soon joined Molander at the national theatre, 
and was to become one of the foremost directors of the modern Swedish 
stage and film. He is particularly noted not only for his strong visual 
imagination in staging, but also for his sensitivity to the romantic musi- 
cality in Shakespearian comedy. Just as Per Lindberg had commissioned 
artists of first rank, such as Griinewald and Carl Milles, to do his stage 
settings, Sj6berg has called upon other prominent painters and sculptors 
to execute designs for his productions. Among them Sven Erixon, Stellan 
Morner and others have established, in codperation with the directors, 
a vigorous art of stage design of the kind that Lagerkvist envisioned when 
he wrote in Modern Theatre of the present-day artist’s feeling for the 
genuinely pictorial; however, not the popular pictorialism of the illus- 
trated weekly, but rather an original representation in the manner of 
modern painting, with emphasis on color and form. “To this art, which 
at once leads away from nature and also tries to avoid empty stylization, 
one must obviously turn if he wishes to introduce pictorial quality to the 
stage.” 

Although Lagerkvist’s plays did not achieve any immediate public 
successes in the theatre, it was to be expected that they would strike a 
responsive note with those who were trying to create a new theatre in 
Sweden. The aims and methods of many of the younger and forward- 
looking directors were so much in accord with Lagerkvist’s own ideas 
that a certain rapport was almost inevitable. This was particularly true 
of Lagerkvist and Per Lindberg, one of the author’s closest friends and 
most enthusiastic supporters, who was keenly aware of the ritualistic 
patterns in many of his plays and of the dramatic rhythm of his dialogue. 
However, Lagerkvist’s name was also closely associated at one time or 
another with most of the other men of the new movement. Knut Strém 
at the Schauspielhaus in Diisseldorf was the first to present Lagerkvist 
on the stage when in 1918 he produced The Difficult Hour. Lagerkvist’s 
debut in Sweden came in 1921 with the production of The Secret of 
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Heaven at the Intima directed by Gustaf Collijn, in what must have been 
a fascinating performance featuring Harriet Bosse in the principal role, 
the music of Ture Rangstrém and a startlingly effective stage setting de- 
signed by Yngve Berg, consisting of a spherical acting area representing 
a small planet isolated in space, and illuminated by an eerie violet light. 
Although by no means unanimous in their praise, the notices were un- 
expectedly appreciative. 

Per Lindberg’s staging of The Hangman in 1934 first at Den Nationale 
Scene in Bergen and later at the Vasa Theatre in Stockholm was es- 
pecially memorable for Gésta Ekman’s masterful handling of the title 
role in the Swedish production, and for the expressiveness and strength 
of fantasy of Lindberg’s direction. In Norway the play was received with 
enormous enthusiasm, “which almost grew to the proportions of a folk 
movement,” according to Lindberg. 

A year after Lagerkvist had written The Invisible One in 1923, it was 
performed at the Royal Dramatic Theatre under Molander’s direction. 
The play is a difficult one to produce; it has no action or conflicts in 
the usual sense, but is a series of ritual scenes, somewhat similar to an 
oratorio or medieval morality. Its lyrical intensity held the audience, 
however, and Per Lindberg wrote that it was a “great success” for the 
author. One of the supporting roles, it might be noted in passing, was 
played by a young actress later to become known as Greta Garbo, It was 
not until many years later that Molander again produced a Lagerkvist 
play; this time it was Barabbas adapted for the stage in 1953. Erik Hjal- 
mar Linder writing in Stockholms Tidningen declared that Lagerkvist 
had never before developed a dramatic line with such powerful clarity 
and consistency. Others could agree that there were scenes, particularly 
the one in which Barabbas visits Lazarus, of extraordinary effectiveness. 
After the final curtain the audience sat quietly as if entranced for a few 
moments, but then it seemed as if the applause would never cease. 

In recent years Alf Sjéberg has been a fairly frequent interpreter of 
Par Lagerkvist’s drama, first in 1938 when he directed The Man Without 
a Soul then in 1940 with Victory in the Dark, and most recently in his 
film version of Barabbas, 1953. However, it was in Lagerkvist’s Faustian 
drama, The Philosopher's Stone performed in 1948 at the Royal Dra- 
matic Theatre and revived on the same stage in 1952, that Sjéberg was 
at his best. Here he was able to evoke fully the playwright’s special kind 
of dramatic intensity so dependent on intimation rather than sharpness 
and precision in dialogue, and on allegorical figures which, nonetheless, 
become living characters with an individuality of their own and a richness 
of carefully drawn detail, colorful and vigorous, like the portraits in 
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many of the later medieval miniatures or in the engravings of the elder 
Brueghel. The play was warmly received by the public, and there could 
be no mistaking the intention of the superlatives used by many of the 
reviewers: “.. .his greatest play to date. ..one of the Dramatic Theatre’s 
most notable achievements of recent years in producing original Swedish 
drama...one of Lagerkvist’s great philosophical dramas. ...” 

It should be added that Lagerkvist has by no means won unreserved 
praise as a dramatist. His plays appear to be ‘“‘undramatic” from a tra- 
ditional point of view which permits only a severely limited definition 
of the term. Likewise his dialogue may at times seem unnecessarily halt- 
ing and repetitive, and therefore places extraordinary demands on the 
actors and director. Audiences may find his philosophical seriousness 
trying and his symbols puzzling. But, the matter may be put in another 
way. Lagerkvist is an uncompromising dramatic artist. Although in 
Modern Theatre he cautions the would-be playwright not to ignore the 
controlling limitations of the theatre as architecture and artistic idea, 
he has always insisted on his complete freedom to give poetic form to 
his ideas, sharply averring that he does not write merely for the sake of 
aesthetic effect and that great art, as mankind itself, has never had the 
crystal clarity of a logical proposition. “...I am a poet,” he once re- 
marked to Per Lindberg, “not an M.P. making a motion. My task is to 
create, to give form. I assume that a poem may be obscure.” In a moment 
of doubt during the rehearsals of Victory in the Dark he said, perhaps 
somewhat ironically: 


No, I guess I’m not a dramatist. To be one you must be interested in calcu- 
lating how a thought or line will most easily affect the audience. Now, of 
course, I calculate too. Every scene is carefully built and I have weighed, 
and weighed again every line, and the theme is long in my mind.... But, 
is that really drama? For that is not the way I write plays. There will be 
something that I want to say and it will take the form of dramatic expres- 
sion—it becomes dialogue, character and conflict. 


Here Lagerkvist suggests two essential features of his dramatic method: 
an intense emotional and intellectual identification with his characters, 
representing various aspects of a complex and paradoxical existence, 
which gives the plays genuine dramatic power; and, a dramatic structure 
which partakes both of visionary imagination and realistic detail, having 
all the ambiguity of life, but also the conscious severity of art, leaving 
no room for the sentimentality or the indolent beauty of the more con- 
ventional “realistic” development of piot which so often, in fact, is a 
falsification of reality. In the long and enviable record of performances 
of Lagerkvist’s plays in Scandinavia, a record of which any playwright 
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might be proud, there is ample evidence of the effectiveness of the plays 
on the stage. Lagerkvist has not always been a popular playwright nor 
has he wanted to be, but in the hands of imaginative directors and with 
the support of actors of outstanding ability, the performances of many 
of his plays have become significant events in the life of the theatre and 
have helped to free the stage from its dependence on the naturalistic 
art of illusion. 

In Modern Theatre Lagerkvist had correctly assessed the shortcomings 
of the Swedish stage, forcefully declared the bankruptcy of naturalism, 
strongly underlined the importance of Strindberg to the new theatre, and 
clearly stated his own program. He had already written one play, tried 
his hand as a drama critic, firmly aligned himself with the new trends in 
modern painting, and identified himself as an advocate of courageous 
experiment. His essay on the theatre is personal in tone and provocative, 
but based on sound reflection and study of the history of drama and 
theatre. As the subtitle clearly indicates it vigorously takes a stand and 
is therefore at times frankly polemical. It is not surprising then that not 
all of its “points of view and attack” can be defended. Lagerkvist may 
oversimplify to make a point and thereby do less than justice to Ibsen. 
His judgment of Reinhardt may have been based on insufficient ac- 
quaintance as August Brunius suggested in his review of the essay. The 
work of Gordon Craig still retains its validity and power to inspire new 
perspectives in theatrical art. But the essential arguments of Lagerkvist’s 
essay stand on firm ground, and still provide a valuable and stimulating 
point of departure for any thoughtful discussion of the theory of stage 
production. ‘ 


IV 


In a postscript to the original edition of Modern Theatre Lagerkvist 
noted that the three one-act plays that appeared in the same volume 
under the common title The Difficult Hour were not written to exem- 
plify the principles that he had put forth in the essay. They were written, 
he said, before the essay was planned, and were quite independent of 
the author’s later reflections on the philosophy of imaginative writing. 

Nevertheless the plays do illustrate his precepts to a remarkable degree, 
and it is in them that his ability as a dramatist first becomes fully evi- 
dent. They are short, momentary views of crucial situations heightened 
by concentration, intensity of mood, and by abrupt and ironic con- 
trasts, and are of much greater depth than their brevity suggests. Here 
one finds the exact moment at which Lagerkvist’s expressionism arises 
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out of the techniques of Strindberg’s dream plays. Every unnecessary 
detail is sacrificed to create an atmosphere of irrationality, feverishness 
and torment as in the brusque and brutal onrush of life. There is the 
fusion of the fantastic and the real, and the derangement of a dream, 
but nevertheless an underlying unity of meaning and order in which 
past and present are mingled. Lagerkvist has chosen a moment which 
is extremely dramatic in itself and which casts a visionary aura over 
the figures in the plays: the moment immediately before or after death 
in which there is gradual realization of the brutality and emptiness of 
human existence as he saw it in 1918, but there is also the recollection 
of the beauty of life and the persevering desire for the communion of 
love. The action is the final struggle of consciousness against the coming 
mystery, the anguished tension of the last look into darkness dramati- 
cally conceived and executed. 

The first two plays in particular may be thought of as monodramas in 
which the inner experience of a man is expressed in external fragments 
of events. The confused groping monologue of the first play is the ex- 
pression of a mind at work: that of The Man in Tails at the moment of 
diminishing consciousness after death. Tension is created between his 
excitement and the indifference of The Hunchback, who is a vision from 
his previous life. As in Poe, the memory of a painful detail from the past 
suddenly reéncountered, takes hold of consciousness and bores more 
deeply into it until the unbearable breaking point is reached. The sec- 
ond play also takes place in the mind of a single person. A dying man 
experiences the anguish of death in a series of hallucinations in which 
all of life comes rushing past on the stage. The headlong confusion of 
this nightmarish parade is intermittently clipped off by the quiet con- 
descending conversation of the two old gentlemen, which serves both 
to explain, and to increase the bizarre effect. The torment and frenzy 
of the dream rise to an intolerable pitch to be finally halted by the last 
shrill blast of the stationmaster’s whistle. The third play of this brief 
cycle is concerned with the reality of death. There are no dreams or vi- 
sions, but only darkness, voices, and undefined space inhabited by the 
dead. A hopeful and innocent child’s meeting with a world of hardened, 
human. misery on the other side of the grave is developed through con- 
trasts between the lyrical quality of the boy’s questions and reminiscences, 
and the harsh crudities of The Old Man and The Old Woman who try 
to influence him. The wily adult perversion of youthful aspiration with 
its simple clarity and steadfastness is accomplished symbolically at the 
end of the play, and the boy disappears into darkness. 

There are many points of similarity between Lagerkvist and the later 
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Strindberg in these plays. For example, both the basic situation and the 
expressionistic mode and setting of The Difficult Hour I are suggested 
in many of the dream scenes in To Damascus, in a short passage in the 
fourth act of Advent, and in the fragment Toteninsel. The technique 
of the dialogue is clearly reminiscent of Strindberg’s brief but pointed 
dramatic scene, The Stronger. An even more striking parallel is found 
in the scene in the middle play in which the young man is waiting for 
Elise; one thinks immediately of the Officer calling for Victoria outside 
the theatre in A Dream Play in which Strindberg had also used the device 
of the revue, as he had earlier in Advent. The dead in The Difficult 
Hour IIT who sit in the dark and “sicken each other” are like the gro- 
tesque figures in The Spook Sonata. Other resemblances might be noted, 
but however strong the influences from Strindberg, there were impor- 
tant differences indicative of Lagerkvist’s independence. His dream 
scenes are the work of a disciplined artist working within a form con- 
sciously limited in scope. They have a greater sharpness of focus and 
awareness of method, whereas Strindberg’s longer dream sequences were 
created somewhat fitfully from the elements of his temperament and 
visionary world. There is an ironic sting in Lagerkvist’s style which is 
foreign to the note of religious consolation in the later dramas of Strind- 
berg. Lagerkvist does not share Strindberg’s optimism, but sees the 
transition from life to death as from darkness to darkness. 

In the next dozen years following their publication in 1918 all three 
of these early experimental] plays were produced in Stockholm. The final 
scene with the young Inga Tidblad in the boy’s role was unwisely paired 
with Moliére’s Georges Dandin at the Royal Dramatic Theatre in 1921, 
and although several prominent reviewers not usually favorable to Lager- 
kvist admitted that the effect of the play was much stronger than they 
had anticipated (“. . evokes all of the dreadful hopelessness, the rankling 
and stealth”), there were also strong dissenting voices. After the curtain 
fell, the applause rose and fell in an attempt to drown out the hissing 
that was heard here and there. The first play, renamed The Tunnel, 
was presented in 1927 at Per Lindberg’s Klubbteatern, an avant-garde 
subscription playhouse under the wing of the Dramatic Theatre, in a 
season’s program including Synge’s In the Shadow of the Glen, Hjalmar 
Bergman’s The Gateway, and Yeats’ The Land of Heart’s Desire. Erik 
Lindorm’s description of the staging shows that Lindberg departed 
somewhat from Lagerkvist’s instructions at the beginning of the play, 
as any director surely would have to do for practical reasons. “Out of 
the darkness of the tunnel, The Man in Tails and The Hunchback ap- 
pear in a light of different colors from the stationmaster’s (director's) 
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swinging lantern which signalizes the mood. In the first moment the 
stage is illuminated by a flash which reveals a setting of expressionistic 
torment and chaos, but immediately after, the stage is plunged into dark- 
ness intersected by beams of white light.” Another observer, Carl Gustaf 
Laurin, wrote that the play was particularly well-suited to the expres- 
sionistic devices of plank, stairway, and icy, glaring search lights; and 
that “the intended impression of horror was achieved. . . .” 

The Difficult Hour II has been produced twice in Sweden, both times 
by the Student Theatre of the University of Stockholm. The initial per- 
formance in 1930 was noteworthy chiefly as a bold attempt which did 
not quite succeed. Nevertheless, it was indicative of a strong and con- 
tinuing student interest in Lagerkvist which was to achieve a better 
result nearly two decades later. In 1947, a new group of young actors 
and directors representing another postwar generation, celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of the Student Theatre with a production of all 
three parts of The Difficult Hour. This university theatre group had long 
been in the vanguard of theatrical experiment, and its pioneer efforts 
were integrally associated with the new epoch in the theatre which was 
heralded by Pir Lagerkvist’s youthful work. One of its earliest produc- 
tions was a widely noted staging of the sixteenth-century Swedish school 
drama Tobiae Comedia, which served to thrust its guest director Per 
Lindberg to the forefront of the Stockholm theatrical world and to hasten 
his engagement by the professional theatres. It was appropriate, then, 
that the three early dramas by Sweden’s only expressionist playwright 
(apart from Strindberg, who was not consciously an expressionist), should 
be chosen, but they were not merely examples of historical types. The 
youth of the second World War could see themselves in these plays from 
the first War. The distance was bridged, and the problem was not one 
of “dusting off” the plays or dressing them up for the occasion, but rather 
of determining how to make use of the resources to be found in them. 
The middle play made a much stronger impression this time partly 
due to the imaginative choreography of Birgit Cullberg, who later was 
engaged by the Royal Opera where she has created a number of highly 
successful ballets including one based on Strindberg’s Miss Julie. To the 
Svenska Dagbladet reviewer, the play represented “a kind of intensified 
realism. . .not at all dated, but essentially modern.” The Tunnel was also 
well received but apparently, because of the young and inexperienced 
cast, was not as effective as, for example, Molander’s radio version which 
was the first in a series of seven of Lagerkvist’s plays broadcast on the 
Swedish Radio in 1950. 

The last play excited the greatest response from most of the re- 
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viewers, not only because of an effective performance, but also for its 
suggestion of themes and motifs which Lagerkvist continued to develop 
in later works. The boy, without his candle, but now more importunate 
in his cosmic questioning, reappears in Lagerkvist’s next play, The 
Secret of Heaven, and in the short story “Father and I” from Evil Tales. 
The Eternal Smile obviously begins in the same world of darkness, al- 
though, in the story, the perspective becomes much wider, and includes 
many more figures, one of which, the slatternly miller’s wife is clearly 
akin to Elise in The Difficult Hour IJ. The third part of this little trilogy 
is also, as Ivar Harrie pointed out, an interesting forerunner of Sartre’s 
play No Exit. In Sartre’s portrayal of a modern hell which man creates 
for himself, the intellectual screw is turned more tightly, but the cumu- 
lative effect of Lagerkvist’s vision of the moment after death is, perhaps, 
greater. The interminable verbal dueling of Sartre’s characters clarifies 
the desperate philosophical situation of three completely dissociated 
beings who must take the consequences of their moral defection, in per- 
manent isolation. Their lot is seen as a necessity and Sartre views it at 
least dispassionately, if not actually with approval. Lagerkvist’s charac- 
ters, on the other hand, are victims of a human destiny in which he par- 
ticipates and against which he must protest. His play is a personal ex- 
pression of horror in the face of meaningless sacrifice, and it is this which 
gives it poetic power and significance. 

Many of Sweden’s talented young actors, directors and authors have 
emerged from the Student Theatre of the University of Stockholm but 
none of the others have achieved the international recognition accorded 
Ingmar Bergman. Bergman left the University to begin his career as a 
stage and film director a few years before the performance of The Diffi- 
cult Hour in 1947. Apparently he has not been directly influenced by 
Lagerkvist, but like him, he belongs clearly in the dramatic tradition 
which found its most powerful expression in Strindberg, and even aside 
from that there are other unmistakable affinities between them. Berg- 
man’s sophisticated humor and deftness of dialogue set him apart from 
Lagerkvist, and bring to mind the first of his self-styled “commandments” 
of film making: Thou shalt always entertain, which he explains by saying 
that the audience has a right to demand an experience which is moving, 
joyful or full of vitality. To provide this experience, Bergman feels, is 
his only raison d’étre, but he hastens to point out that this does not mean 
that he can compromise to the slightest degree, if he is to keep his sec- 
ond commandment: Thou shalt follow thine artistic conscience. It is the 
seriousness implied here and the complete concentration on the present 
task (his third great commandment is: Each film is my last) which sug- 
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gest his close relationship to Lagerkvist. However, it is in his fundamental 
inspiration and his themes that this kinship becomes even more evident. 
As Lagerkvist had urged much earlier, Bergman has turned to primitive 
art forms such as the mystery play, the folk tale, or the commedia dell’arte 
and has animated them with modern psychological and spiritual prob- 
lems. In fact, much of Lagerkvist’s essay on the theatre may be read as 
an illuminating commentary on many of Bergman’s premises as a screen 
writer and director, particularly in The Seventh Seal. One might point 
to their common interest in both the spirit and drama of the Middle 
Ages and its relevance to the present day. Bergman fulfills in an exem- 
plary way Lagerkvist’s requirement that drama should be poetry and 
vision, that drama and direction should flow together into a unity in 
which both are naturally interdependent. There can be few better ex- 
amples than Bergman’s story of the Knight’s encounter with Death to 
show us how the drama may come to life, making use of all the possibili- 
ties of the medium, whether it be the stage or the film, “to truly unloose 
its fury.” Both Lagerkvist and Bergman share a moral dualism which is 
expressed at both realistic and symbolic levels, and both are deeply con- 
cerned with man’s spiritual captivity. Bergman contrasts the paralyzing 
knowledge of evil that comes with age, with the spontaneity of youth 
who gamble that they “will never be as old as we.” Lagerkvist too has a 
special preference for the young, such as for Cecilia in A Midsummer 
Dream in the Poor House, who accepts life as a joyful reality although 
she lives in a hateful and corrosive atmosphere. Old Blind-Jonas who 
has achieved a kind of salvation by taking refuge in a world of visions, 
gently tries to tell her what life has become for her elders, but she cannot 
deny her own vision of its wonderful possibilities. The dreams of youth 
and of age thus form a bond of understanding and sympathy between 
them, but surrounding them both is always the threatening limbo of the 
spiritually dead who are condemned to plague each other. Cecilia is 
only a step from Anne in Smiles of a Summer Night, whose youthful, 
unaffected love flings aside the brilliant pretense of an older genera- 
tion, which is merely a mask for its impotence, and instead seeks fulfill- 
ment with Henrik, the young theological student who has been briefly 
ensnared by an absurdly narrow pietism which denies life and is com- 
pletely at odds with his natural feelings. The implication is strong, 
however, that this breakthrough of bold and passionate feeling may only 
be fleeting. The young lovers envision Lagerkvist’s “land where the souls 
are,” which is perfect, beautiful and sublime, “not like here,” but in 
time one feels they will be encircled by the humiliation and frustration 
which in their ardor they believed could never overtake them. 
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The most compelling symbols of modern man that both writers have 
created embody the restless search for a tenable faith, for a shred of 
meaning in an apparently irrational world, which in Lagerkvist’s canon 
is found in its initial phase in The Difficult Hour, but which reaches 
its fullest development in Barabbas. The Knight in The Seventh Seal 
and Barabbas are both tragically isolated from the community of men; 
their preoccupation with themselves and, especially in the case of the 
Knight, a knowledge of the existence of evil in life, make them incapable 
of any emotional commitment. The ecstatic faith of Sahak, the Armenian 
slave to whom Barabbas was chained, and the engaging and childlike 
optimism of the wandering players, Jof and Mia, are alien to them. 
Desperately, they would like to believe, but there is no god to receive 
their prayer. Barabbas feels the realm of darkness within him, and in a 
frenzy tries to break the bonds of loneliness and establish his loyalty to 
the Saviour by setting fire to Rome, but he miscalculates and finds himself 
more an outcast than ever. Similarly, in a final act of charity, the Knight 
tries to reéstablish the unifying bond of human feeling that has been 
broken, but Death has already claimed him. Barabbas, on the cross, 
gives up his soul in resignation to the dark night which, with growing 
realization, he had feared but knew was never a stranger. The Knight 
and his company await Death in their several ways, with anguished ques- 
tioning, in defiance and transfixed by fear. No answer is vouchsafed 
them, but Bergman implies that their fatal isolation is self-imposed. In 
a stage play, The Day Ends Early, the final scene of which especially 
foreshadows The Seventh Seal although it is in a modern milieu, one 
of Bergman’s characters says, “I don’t believe that God has anything to 
do with the darkness. I believe it is entirely our own.” Lagerkvist more 
often sees it as a hostile and confining order of life inimical to the in- 
quiring mind, and the longing of the soul. He recognizes the power of 
love and faith, but they cannot still his questioning. “Let man live!” he 
cries, ‘‘How joyful it is to live!” Yet, he cannot free himself from the 
eternal question that Barabbas had asked, “...was there any meaning 
in the life which he had lived?” Both Bergman and Lagerkvist are pro- 
foundly involved in this dilemma which has inspired an artistic expres- 
sion having much in common with religious mysticism, but which is apart 
from any orthodox faith. The Knight returning from the Holy Land 
might have spoken in words like those Pir Lagerkvist used in summing 
up his faith, in The Clenched Fist, a philosophical essay on his trip to 
the Near East in 1934: 


The bells toll from the numberless churches in Jerusalem. Their rejoicing, 
triumphant ring is foreign to me, as their religions. In the stillness here on 
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the crest of the hill, at the beginning of twilight, it seems as if they down 
there were trying to keep the darkness away with mysterious troll-drums. 
I turn away from their din, out toward the realm of death, out toward 
the land of pain and silence. I look in that direction with calm and open 
eyes while night falls ever and ever more deeply. I am a believer without 
faith, a religious atheist. I understand Gethsemane, but not the jubilee of 
victory. 

There is no triumph, but the struggle is necessary, and in consumma- 

tion it becomes meaningful. 
NOTE 
‘For a full discussion of the difference in the texts see my “Stylistic and 


Textual Changes in Modern Teater,” Scandinavian Studies, XXXII (August, 
1961), 137-149. 








A Short Discourse on Short Plays 


By WERNER ASPENSTROM 


The dramatist who chooses to write brief plays should not count on 
receiving letters of invitation from the managers of big theatres which 
are reserved for the works of important playwrights; instead he should 
pray fervently that in Hades there will be a little chamber theatre which 
will eagerly accept his output. 

What our theatre managers want—which, it must in justice be said, 
they consider their audiences prefer—is a long or short novel stalking 
about on the stage decked out in dialogue. Actors, too, prefer to appear 
as full-length figures, characters conceived on a grand scale; they wish, 
in short, to portray “living people.” 

It is maintained, furthermore, that there should be a basic minimum 
length for plays, that just as in a sexual encounter the onlooker is entitled 
to a preparation, a climax and a relaxation, so all plays must take enough 
time to arouse the spectator to the proper pitch, at which point the candy 
wrappers will stop crackling in the theatre. But is this absolutely neces- 
sary? Should the theatre audience be so different from concert audiences, 
who by no means demand symphonies and oratorios seven days a week 
but at times may be offered a full evening program of sonatas, études, 
impromptus, and other abbreviated musical forms? Should it be less dis- 
ciplined than the sports public which can find satisfaction in both the 
chronicle history of the cross-country run and in the concentrated vignette 
of the one-hundred-yard dash? 

The intensity of the dramatic experience has nothing to do with its 
length or duration; if it had, no one would be afraid of a flash of light- 
ning. Imagine that you are lying in the grass behind your house, watch- 
ing the clouds advance across the sky slowly like a procession of camels. 
All around you there is a restful Sunday quiet, as if the days of high 
drama were no more. Suddenly you hear two little girls start a strange 
game on the other side of the fence. One of them is your own daughter. 
They pretend that their parents have dressed up as wild animals and 
are on their way to a masquerade party when they are shot and killed. 
The children are now orphans and act out the harrowing scene of their 
loneliness and fear. The time it takes to perform this improvised, minia- 
ture play is roughly ten minutes and yet it may be that it has provided 
a theatrical experience more memorable than O’Neill’s four-hour peeling 
of an Ibsen onion. No criticism is intended of the latter method, but 
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it is obvious that onions can be handled in different ways and no consti- 
tutional law exists decreeing a correlation between dramatic effective- 
ness and length of script. To peel an onion slowly to the accompaniment 
of interminable dialogue is theatre; to cut it quickly with a knife and 
to show up the halves without dialogue is theatre; to be silent about hu- 
man fate and the human soul and to speak only of an all-pervasive emo- 
tional atmosphere is theatre; to show duels and battles and female 
choruses lamenting over dead warriors is theatre; even a bird’s lonely 
cry over the silent sea or a dog baying at the silent moon may be theatre, 
if silence and cry are attuned to each other—but it is not advisable to 
write a five-act play on that subject. 


Translated by LEIF SJOBERG and 
RANDOLPH GOODMAN 








The Apes Shall Inherit the Earth 


By WERNER ASPENSTROM 


Translated by Leif Sjéberg and Randolph Goodman 


CHARACTERS 
First APE SECOND APE THIRD APE 


A lecture hall with benches and speaker’s platform. 

Apparently the room has been deserted for a long time. The windows 
gape emptily; faded autumn leaves have accumulated in piles on the 
floor; the walls are discolored and stained; and huge spider webs cover 
the pendant lamps. On the platform, which is one step above floor level, 
there is a lectern and a table on which stands a slide projector; on the 
wall above the platform, facing the projector, hangs a film screen askew. 
At the other side of the room there is a small table with a tape-recording 
machine on it. 

Outside the windows there is hazy, late afternoon sunlight, and a dead 
quiet and calm. Then indistinguishable figures move back and forth 
past the windows. Suddenly the shrill chirping and chattering of birds 
is heard. Then one of the figures puts its head through a window and we 
see that it is a huge ape. He looks curiously about, retreats, then appears 
again acompanied by the sEconpD APE. They climb into the room. 

The First APE is taller, heavier, and more aggressive than the sECOND 
APE, who chews on his fist as if he were hungry. Together they move 
aimlessly about the room, pull at the rotting curtains, and try sitting 
on the benches. The First APE leaps onto the speaker’s platform and 
leans on the lectern; the sEcoND APE begins to root among the leaves as 
if seeking for food and occasionally nibbles on a morsel of some sort. 

Then a THIRD APE approaches the window; he is small and shy, peers 
in hesitantly for a long time, finally takes courage and climbs in. Having 
entered, he rambles about like the others, sits on the benches, and 
scratches among the leaves. Suddenly the THIRD APE discovers a strange 
object; brushing the leaves aside, he raises it up. It is a violin. The Ape 
turns it from side to side. What can it be? He shakes it and bangs it, puts 
his eye to the opening and tries to see inside. Inadvertently drawing his 
fingers across the strings, there is a loud pizzicato. Hearing the sound, he 
gets so frightened that he drops the instrument, but his curiosity getting 
the better of him, he picks it up again and draws his fingers across the 
strings over and over. As the twanging and screeching sounds emerge, he 
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becomes more and more charmed and shuffles his feet in what appear to 
be clumsy dance steps. The other two rush up to the THIRD APE and try 
to snatch his plaything from him, while he resists. But his attempts to de- 
fend himself are vain, and while they wrestle for the object the strings 
snap one after the other until only one is left. 

The sun disappears as if behind a cloud and the wind rises, stirring 
the leaves on the floor. The wind moans and the Apes are frightened; 
they drop the violin and hide themselves under the benches. When the 
wind begins to die down, they crawl out of their hiding places and con- 
tinue their rambles. The THirp Ape finds the violin and drags it about 
with him. 

The First APE mounts the platform and begins to tinker with the 
slide projector. All at once a light goes on and on the film screen appears 
an image of the Mona Lisa. The Apes do not know how to react. The 
THIRD APE seems frightened and cautiously retires toward the window. 
The other two Apes move closer to the screen in order better to acquaint 
themselves with the creature there. When the FiRsT APE tries to touch the 
picture, he stands in the beam of light and his shadow falls on the screen. 
There appears to be a fourth ape in the room! The First and sECcoND 
APES bare their teeth and growl menacingly. The sEcoND APE, wanting 
to ingratiate himself with the First APE who is apparently the leader, 
rushes forward and strikes the image on the screen. What business do you 
have here? Get out! 

The FirsT APE moves aside and the Mona Lisa is again visible. Where 
did the intruder go? Behind the screen, perhaps! No, he is not there. 
They get tired of searching. The First APE returns to the slide projector 
and again tampers with it; as he strikes a button, the Mona Lisa begins 
to vanish and the screen is shared by the image of Hitler in Nazi uniform, 
his arm raised in an angry gesture, his mouth roaring imprecations. The 
SECOND and THIRD APEs take seats in the first row of benches and look on 
as the pictures change. The First APE bangs his paw up and down me- 
chanically on the releasing button. At first the change of pictures is slow 
and fumbling. The slides are helter-skelter; sometimes upside down, 
askew, or cracked. One or two fall to the floor and smash. As the show 
progresses, the FIRsT APE gets nimbler and nimbler until the pictures 
pass with such speed that we can hardly make out what they represent. 

The picture of Hitler is followed by one of rooftops with a maze of 
television aerials. 

Then the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

An Eskimo in front of an igloo. 

The Taj Mahal. 
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The face of a baby, smiling. 

An atomic mushroom of smoke. 

Manhattan with the skyscrapers upside down. 

A boxing match at the moment when one fighter has struck his op- 
ponent a smashing blow to the jaw. (The Apes applaud this enthusias- 
tically.) 

A long, sleek Cadillac. 

Pickets with sandwichboards. 

A closeup of a soldier with half his face shot off. (Suddenly outside the 
window a bird begins to sing.) 

An enlargement of an ant dragging the body of a dead ant. 

A tropical forest with a tiger leaping in mid-air. (The Apes growl at 
this.) 

A sailing vessel on a quiet, moonlit sea. 

A jet bomber in the sky. 

A war veteran sitting on a street corner, all his limbs missing but the 
stump of one arm which he stretches out with its beggar’s bowl. 

The Apollo Belvedere. 

How boring! The onlookers yawn loudly; they had certainly expected 
something more interesting! The sECOND APE begins to delouse himself. 
Finding what he was looking for, he puts it in his mouth and munches 
contentedly. Meanwhile, more pictures go by. 

Darwin, upside down. 

The Pope on a golden throne. 

The Apes lose interest until the images begin to fly by with maddening 
speed— 

landscapes, human faces, machines, churches, bacteria, folk dancers, 
butterflies, nebulae— 
then they chatter and squeak with delight. 

The sEcoNpD APE catches sight of something edible on the floor, darts 
after it, and retires into a corner with his find. The other two Apes im- 
mediately cast themselves upon him, but they are a moment too late. He 
has already put the morsel into his mouth and smacks his lips with pleas- 
ure. The slide projector is a forgotten toy; on the screen the Mona Lisa 
languishes upside down. 

The First APE finds a round piece of wood resembling a toilet seat into 
which he sinks his teeth, then makes a wry face and casts it away. The 
THIRD APE retrieves it, tastes it, and also throws it away. When the sECOND 
APE has finished his little tidbit, he starts looking around for more, gives 
up the search, and catches sight of a table in a corner. He tries to break 
the wheels off the machine that stands on the table. They ought to be 
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edible! It turns out to be a tape recorder. The First APE who considers 
that he has proprietary rights to everything immediately pushes the 
SECOND APE aside and scrutinizes the strange object with a technical and 
expert eye. Didn’t he make that other gadget work just a moment ago? 
After he has fidgeted with the new machine for a while, the wheels begin 
to turn. First we hear a grinding and crackling sound from the loud- 
speaker; gradually we make out a few bars of a sacred aria by Mozart. The 
tape runs faster and faster until the music becomes a continuous hum- 
ming sound. 

The First APE triumphantly handles the wheels so that sometimes the 
tape runs at lightning speed and sometimes at a snail’s pace; in between, 
we are able to make out disjointed phrases and melodic fragments. We 
hear: 

A bit of a stirring march. 


ANNOUNCER’S VOICE. ... free parking, free alterations, free refreshments, 
BEG 31. 
NEWSCASTER. ...the retiring president spoke warmly and charmingly. 


He said the greatest achievement of his term of office was the preser- 
vation of peace... 
A few bars of Rock and Roll. 
EXCITED SPORTSCASTER, with cheering crowds in background. ...in the 
home stretch ...neck and neck... Last Supper is coming up... 
FEMALE VOICE. ...a number of convenient sizes...and it is delicious. 
A Spanish tango. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURER. ...as the paleontologists say, “If the remains 
stink, give them to the zoGlogists; if not, they belong to us.” 
ANNOUNCER. We now pause for station identification ... 
FEMALE VOICE. Do you feel deserted? Write to People’s Guidance In- 
corporated for the pamphlet entitled “Loneliness”... 
SPORTSCASTER, Splitting his vocal cords. It’s beyond description... I’m 
speechless... 
Exciting jazz music with jungle drums. The THirp ape, who is ob- 
viously musically gifted, gets up and starts to jog about on the floor. 


“ 


FEMALE VOICE, sticky-sweet. .and ate him all up. Now, children— 
SPORTSCASTER. .. . the muddy track... 

Soft strains of a cello. 
NEWSCASTER. ... the nuclear submarine carrying long-range missiles... 


PSYCHOLOGIST. ... to Worrying Mother I should like to say... 
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Western Jamboree singers. 

PREACHER. ... the text for our sermon today... 

ANNOUNCER. We pause for station identification ... 

There is a long silence during which the First APE deserts the tape re- 
corder and sits down beside the other two. The monologue that now 
follows should be read without a break: 

MALE VOICE. Perhaps it is true that God is dead, that man is merely the 
ugly picture of a mocking beast scrawled on a blackboard, that a 
giant sponge will arise from the earth, and man will be erased in a 
cloud of dust... Fire and ice, then the world will begin anew... 

The three Apes are not very much interested. There are, after all, more 
important things than poetry, aren’t there? The First APE scratches his 
back; the THIRD APE lends a hand. One must stand in well with the 
Authorities! The seconp APE has become aware of the pendant lamp and 
cannot tear his eyes from it. What sort of fruit can that be? Edible, I 
wonder? He stands up on the bench then makes a terrific leap. He fails 
to reach the lamp and tumbles to the floor. He returns to the bench, 
puzzled, and sits down back to front. 


MALE VOICE continues. Yet I love this very Jerusalem with its crumbled 
walls. I love the starry skies as one loves a comfortable old hat, and 
the meadows of the earth as one loves a pair of worn-out slippers. 
The sun, the moon, and the lakes in which sun and moon shrink 
miraculously so that I can fondle them and turn them in my hand 
like the gold and silver coins which the old king gave us pension- 
ers... Unknown listener, you who believe yourself to be the child 
of a time of incomparable triumphs and incomparable catastrophes— 
you are only a child! Violently you clasp your rag doll to your breast 
and beg her for something she cannot grant you: 

“Oh, stay with me! 
Never, ever go— 

I love you so-c-o- 
Love you so-0-0- 
Love you s0-0-0-...” 

The machine is stuck; then the sound suddenly dies. 

The three Apes make a final aimless tour through the room, rooting 
about among the leaves. No, there is nothing more to be eaten here, 
nothing more to be learned. The First Ape and the sECOND APE depart. 
The THIRD APE starts to follow, then just as he is perched on the window 
sill he recalls something, jumps down, picks up the violin, plucks at the 
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single remaining string, smiling idiotically as he does so. Then he puts 
the instrument down tenderly on a pile of leaves as if it were an object 
of great value. The tape recorder rotates with a quiet hum; Mona Lisa 
still hangs upside down on the film screen. A bird begins to sing outside 
the window. The THIRD APE drops out of sight. The room is once more 
deserted. 


CURTAIN. 











The Poet and the Emperor 


A Radio Comedy 


By WERNER ASPENSTROM 


Translated by Paul Britten Austin 


NARRATOR. Imagine a palace, just an ordinary palace, imagine an Emperor 
sitting on the throne and a thrush in a cage in front of the window. 
Naturally, there is a Courtier standing at the Emperor's side, let’s 
give him the title of Gentleman of the Chamber. A soldier stands 
on guard in front of a sofa. Imagine a poet lying asleep on this 
sofa, sleeping soundly! 


EMPEROR. Wake that man up! 

COURTIER. Your Majesty, the guard’s been trying to waken him for the 
last three hours! 

GUARD. Wake up! Wake up! Wake up! Fire, the house is burning down! 
Your beard’s on fire! Hell’s on fire! 

Sighs. 
Sorry, your Majesty, the tinder won’t catch. 

EMPEROR. He is asleep? One of my subjects asleep? As if he was in charge 
of his own eyes? As if he was living in the days of the old Emperor! 
Wake him up! Wake him up, I say! 

COURTIER. He must be very ill to fall asleep and sleep...if your 
Majesty permits ...so happily, in a time like ours. 

EMPEROR. Wake him up! 


GUARD disturbs him in every way but without any effect. Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Isn’t that enough! 
Sighs. 
You call that a human being! He’s a log of wood, a cliff in the sea, 
a hibernating bear! Or if he’s a human being then he must have 
fallen into a barrel of beer. 
Feels him. 
No, he smells of... smells of ... what does he smell of? Wild flowers 
and grass! A cud-chewer, that’s what he is, an ox, not a human being! 
Goes on belaboring him. 


Ho! Ho! Ho! Get out of bed! 
EMPEROR. Hasn’t the new law been proclaimed? 
98 
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GouRTIER. Everywhere, in every province, in every town. 

EMPEROR. Don’t the judges pass sentence accordingly? 

COURTIER. How should they dare to do anything else? 

EMPEROR. All sleepers are on the side of the enemy! To sleep is to rebel 
against the State and must be punished accordingly! 

CouRTIER. Your Majesty can rely on your judges. The only trouble is there 
are so few criminals to apply the new law to. No one even dares to 
blink. 

EMPEROR. Dares? That’s the second time you used that expression! Do 
you mean to tell me that my subjects don’t obey the law of their own 
free will? 

COURTIER, agreeing just a shade too hastily. Of their own free will! The 
people always understand where their own best interest lies. 

EMPEROR. Haven’t I borne my share of the burden? Haven't I gone 
without sleep longer than anyone else? 

couRTIER. Your Majesty has always been most ruthless towards yourself. 

EMPEROR. Have I complained? 

courTIER. No one has ever heard your Majesty complain. 

EMPEROR. We must be happy and proud to be able to serve our fatherland 
together. 

COURTIER. We must be happy. 

EMPEROR. We shall conquer! 

courTiER. We shall conquer! 

EMPEROR, beside himself with fury. Wake that man up! 

courTIER. Wouldn't it be easiest to send him to the executioner at once 
and let him have a real good rest forever? 

EMPEROR. No one shall be condemned unheard, I’m no tyrant. Besides, 
I want to question him myself. 

GUARD. Give me a little water, said the mill to the miller, give me a 
little water, and I’ll start to turn. Well, here’s some water for him, 
a whole bucketful! 

He pours water over him, but the port does not awake. 
Alas, your Majesty, the blossed mill won’t grind. 


EMPEROR. You say they found him by the lakeside? 
COURTIER. Out in the rushes, Sire, in the bottom of a drifting rowboat. 


EMPEROR. He doesn’t look like a fisherman to me. 
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couRTIER. No, he wouldn’t get much more than a few tiddlers for his own 
dinner. 

EMPEROR. His hands are neither fisherman’s hands nor a flute player’s 
hands. 

COURTIER. Something in between. 

GUARD. Once I caught a pike as big as this. I had to cut it in two and carry 
home one half at a time. 

EMPEROR. What about his face? That’s no priest’s face... 

couRTIER. Nor a horse’s face neither! Something in between... 

EMPEROR. Lazy scoundrel! The only question is, what profession he’s 
been lazy in? ; 

CouRTIER. For my part, I should guess a man of the spirit of some sort 
...some lower sort... 

EMPEROR. In that case, very low. To be able to sleep, drift about on a lake 
of water lilies... 

GUARD. He’s whistling through his nose! The first hour or so, he carried 
on like a church warden. 

Shrieks into his ear. 
Wake up! Wake up! Wake up! 
Silence. The bird in the cage begins to sing. The poet awakes. 

POET sits up, yawns, looks about him, but does not seem particularly su- 
prised. Good Morning! 

GUARD. Yes, you’d better say good morning while there is still time, soon 
it will be good night! 

POET. Who’s awakened me? 

To the bird. 
Aha, perhaps it was the thrush? 

GuARD. You hardly give yourself time to wake up before you start your 
nonsense! Am I a dicky bird with blue wings, eh? 

POET. It was the bird that woke me. 

GUARD. Was it the bird that emptied a bucket of water over you? Was it 
the bird who hammered on you on both sides like a beef steak? Was 
it the bird who shrieked in your ear like a hurricane: Wake up! Wake 
up! Wake up! 

PoET. I didn’t hear anything. 

GUARD, to the other two. He didn’t hear anything! 

POET. It’s a strange thing about me, I never wake up because of nasty 
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noises but only for things which sound beautiful. As a matter of fact, 
I’m a rather light sleeper. 
EMPEROR. Get up! 
The vortT obeys, but in his own good time. 
Don’t you see who I am? 


POET. You look like an Emperor to me. 


EMPEROR. I am the Emperor! Don’t you know the ruler of your own 
country? 

POET. How can your Majesty be so sure that your Majesty is the ruler of 
my country? 

EMPEROR. You've been found asleep at high noon in a rowing boat. Do 
you confess? 

POET. It’s not so easy to resist when the waves and the rushes set it rock- 
ing! To tell the truth, it was that which has been responsible for 
my poem not being ready. But on the other hand, there’s no hurry 
anyway. Tomorrow’s another day, maybe a better day. 

EMPEROR. Are you ignorant of the new law? 

POET. Just as ignorant as of the old one. If one studied every law that’s 
made, why, there’d be no time left over to behave like an ordinary, 
honest human being. 

EMPEROR. The crime you are guilty of is punished with death! 

POET. What an idea, to kill the little death with the big one! 

EMPEROR. Aha, so you write verse. I suppose you're a Poet? 

POET. That’s what it’s usually called. 

EMPEROR. Do you regard it as a suitable occupation for the nation’s 
poets to float about in boats on water lily ponds? 

POET. Your Majesty perhaps does not know how many really horrible 
poems and how few really good ones have been written about the 
sighing of the wind in the rushes. For my part, I thought I'd write 
a good one. But that’s not done in a moment. You have to study, ob- 
serve, reflect. How does it really sound when the wind goes through 
the rushes? Does it sigh? Or howl? Or whistle? Or swish? Or hiss? 
Or whine? All that and much else besides! Strings of wood wind? 
Wind players playing music for strings! Your Majesty certainly 
begins to appreciate the difficulties of the subject! Furthermore, one 
has to take into consideration what month we’re in and what time of 
day. The rhythm is one thing in June and another in August, when 
the long brown flags change each breath of wind to a deep wave-like 
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roar. Last year, I thought of two rather fine lines. ‘Today, I thought 
I had the whole poem within my reach, but just as I was going to 
grasp it, I happened to fall asleep. 

EMPEROR. That doesn’t interest me a bit, whether the reeds sigh or not. 
It isn’t such poems the nation stands in need of. 

POET. I’m not talking of reeds but rushes, phragmites communis. One 
must not get one’s terminology mixed! 

courTiER. Your Majesty is really going to a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble for the sake of a mere Poet! Wouldn’t it be better if I told 
the coachman to fetch the tumbril to take him off to jail? 

EMPEROR. I'll see if he can’t be brought to improve. 

To the Poet. 
Write me a poem, a beautiful poem! 

poet. With my hand or my heart? 

EMPEROR. A beautiful poem! A poem which everybody can understand! 

POET. Something for a barrel organ? Baby food that'll trickle straight 
down into the stomach? Not a beautiful poem? 

EMPEROR. Yes, a beautiful poem! A poem which tells the truth! 

poET. A truthful poem? A scraper to scrape away the gilding on things? 

EMPEROR, beside himself with rage. A beautiful poem! A poem to my 
taste! 

POET. But one doesn’t blow beautiful poems out of one’s nose! 

EMPEROR. I'l] give you three hours, not a minute more. 

PoET. It'll be a short poem, if there’s to be a poem at all. 

EMPEROR. Fifty verses, not a line less, and with rhymes on the end! And 
it’s to deal with eternal peace. 

POET. The peace that’s been? 

EMPEROR. No, the peace that’s coming! 

poET. Well, if it’s eternity you want, then we'll centainly need fifty verses 
with rhymes on the end. 

EMPEROR. Lay particular emphasis on the good relations which have 
always obtained between our people and the people of Arcady! And 
try to get in something pretty about the Arcadian landscape! 

PoET. Arcady is a hilly country. Poets from flat countries aren’t much of 
a hand at hilly poems. 


EMPEROR. A poem or death, you can choose for yourself, I’m no tyrant! 
Now we're going, but the guard can stay. 
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To the Guarp. 
Keep a sharp eye on him! And above all, don’t let him go to sleep! 

GUARD. Yes, your Majesty. 

The cage bird sings. 

Well, well, this isn’t like drifting about on the waves, is it? Now 
you can be a pond yourself and fish up fifty rhyming ink fish, and 
that right quickly. 

POET. Don’t you long for Arcady? 

GUARD. I’ve nothing to say about such matters. Fix bayonets and charge 
on the double, for Emperor and fatherland! That’s my style! I was 
never a bird to fly away when winter comes, I’m happiest on the 
perch I’m used to. 

port. And that’s why you’re not happy now? 

GUARD, as if reciting by heart. Everything is getting better and better. 
Our Emperor is the best Emperor in the whole world. 

PoET. Have you been all over the whole world? 

GUARD. Everybody says that it’s so. 

POET. Everybody? Which everybody? 

GUARD. The ministers and the marshals and the gentlemen of the chamber 
and...the ministers and the marshals... why every blessed one of 
them! 

poET. You've been allowed to go on living, and that of course is reason 
enough to be thankful. 

GuARD. A better reason than you'll have. 

POET. Just you wait until I start up my barrel organ and begin grinding 
out eternal peace! When it comes to the push, a poet can write with 
both his hands and his feet. 

GUARD. Everything is getting better and better: I get my food... 

POET. Did you starve in the days of the old Emperor? 

GUARD. On the contrary! In particular, I remember that beef stew we 
used to get on Fridays . . . those were the days, those were the Fridays! 
Afraid that he’s said too much. 

But of course, it was never as good as it is now. I get my food and 
clothes to wear... 

port. Did you have to go naked under the old Emperor? 

GUARD. Two uniforms against only one now! Four night shirts, against 
none now! They’ve cut them up and made regimental flags out of 
them. 
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POET. What is it you long for most of all? 

GUARD. Well, I’m alive... food and clothing are given me...in that 
case, the only thing I can think of... Oh no, you don’t make a fool 
of me! I’m no revolutionary scoundrel like some others I could men- 
tion, who drift about all day on ponds! I obey the laws, I do! ...I 
don’t long for anything... except maybe those little creatures who 
live under one’s eyelids and used to come out sometimes in the days 
when one was a lazy scoundrel lying in bed... What did they used 
to call it? 


PoET. Dreaming. 

GUARD. Yes, dreaming! 

POET. What did you dream about? 

GUARD. Girls, of course! What else does a fellow dream about? 
POET. There are other things, but they’re not common. 


GUARD. I never had any luck with girls. As long as it’s daylight and the 
sun’s up, I’m good enough for them to go walking arm in arm with, 
and I could get a job as funny man in any government! But when 
it’s dark and the dancing is over and the couples go off for the real 
business, then I’m left standing all alone! I’ve tried everything, 
combed my hair and polished my boots... but they turn their 
backs in daylight, though they turn the other way in dreams! Then 
there were swarms of them, all shapes and sizes, like flies round a 
honey pot. Hugging and kissing . . . well I shan’t tell you everything. 
And Betty in the kitchen who used to be the first to turn away, she 
was the first to turn to me...in dreams. 

PoET. Lie down on the sofa and dream a while; no one will begrudge you 
that. 

GUARD. Not if you gave me a million pounds. A soidier in the Imperial 
Guard doesn’t forget his duty! 

Even so, he is irresistibly drawn closer to the sofa. 
Anyone who says that I even want to touch that filthy, soft cushion 
with my little finger is the biggest liar in this room! 

POET. Well, I won’t tempt you. But it can’t be illegal just to sit down for a 
moment, can it? 

GUARD. Oh well, just on the very edge then... 

Sits down. 
But I'll never lie down, never! 

port. Of all those dreams you used to dream, which would you like to 

dream again? 
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GUARD. The one when the baker’s wife used me as a rolling pin! There 
was a lump of dough on the shelf, a huge lump of dough, a lump of 
dough you could dream about! But when the baker’s wife wanted 
to roll it, she found the rolling pin was gone. “Where’s the rolling 
pin, where’s the rolling pin?” She shrieked as she ran round and 
round. “Here’s the rolling pin,” said I, “take me and roll out 
your buns! It would be a great honor for me to be your rolling pin, 
missis...” And she picked me up, put me on the baking board 
as if I’d been a porridge bean, took off my uniform and floured 
me, laid me on the dough and rolled me back and forth, and back 
and forth... Heavens, but it was wonderful! I never wanted the 
dough to come to an end! 

POET. Since you're sitting on the edge of the bed, you may as well lie 
down! 

GUARD. Very well, just a little while, then... such a little while that you 
could say it’s no while at all! 

Lies down, becoming ever sleepier. 

But I won’t shut my eyes! Nobody will ever be able to say I’ve been 
anything but an honor to the Imperial Life Guards! Can you deny 
I’m still awake, you good-for-nothing rebel, you monster who lies 
writing verses and sighing in the rushes? 

POET. No, I can’t deny that. 

GUARD. Those who say that I... 

Drops off to sleep. 
Enter COURTIER. 


COURTIER, to himself. It can’t be true, it just can’t possibly be true! He’s 
asleep! Reliability itself, asleep? 
Aloud to the port. 
I must say I’ve never held any high opinion of poets. As Gentleman 
of the Chamber at the Imperial Court, I’ve had quite a lot of experi- 
ence with hangers-on and lickspittles. But I see I’ve been mistaken, 
at least in your case. 


POET does not reply for a while but writes busily at his poem. For my 
part, I have not changed my opinion of Courtiers. 


courTiER. You defy the Emperor’s orders, you go into his own palace... 
POET. Go in? That’s a bit too much, they carried me in. 


COURTIER. ... and kick away the main support of his throne, I mean the 
guard. A very model for an Imperial Life Guardsman: stupid and 
obedient! 
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POET. Speaking of obedience, you too bowed ’til you looked like a 
gallows. 

couRTIER. But I hope you noticed that I smiled? 

POET. No, least of all when you advised the Emperor to polish me off! 

courTIER. That was for your own good! 

POET bursts into laughter. I beg your pardon, something sharp was tickling 
my neck! 

COURTIER. You'd have done wiser to refuse to write that poem. Then you 
would have been sent away at once and would have escaped. The 
jailer is on our side. 

POET. Which side? 

courtier. On the side of freedom! On the side of the sleepers! 

POET, at last looking up. How do you spell lickspittle? One “p” or two? 

courTIER. The right side! He’s one of us! 

port. I’ve nothing to do with either side. I belong to myself, if that. 

COURTIER. You’ve shown me too clearly that you're discontented! Sleeping 
at twelve o’clock in the morning! That’s revolution! 

POET. I know very little about State affairs. When I feel the State coming 
near me, I do what those snakes do: turn myself into a twig and hope 
that the State won’t notice me. For the most part, I hang out in the 
neighborhood of inland ponds and gardens that have run to seed, 
or in small village inns, where the State seldom has any business. If 
I’m rebelling when I’m asleep, it’s without knowing it. It’s all part 
of the game, like a sneeze in a snuff box. 

COURTIER. You operate on your own? Don’t you know anything about 
our conspiracy? 

POET. During this last week, all the news I’ve heard I’ve got from a duck, 
a squirrel, a glowworm, and a tadpole, plus, of course, from my 
own heart. None of these had anything to say about a conspiracy. 

couRTIER. He wants to throw us into a war which we shall lose! He’s in- 
sane! Crazy! 

POET. Is it only the Emperor who’s crazy? 

courTIER. First of all, he decided that we should stay awake twenty hours 
a day; then he increased it to twenty-two, and then to no sleep at 
all! And to make sure that the people obeyed him, he sent out 

thousands of spies and inspectors. And to keep an eye on the in- 

spectors, he appointed as many over-inspectors. Can you guess what 
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his latest idea is? He wants to cut off the eyelids of the entire popula- 
tion, without exception! 


POET. You're quite right. Too great a concern for the welfare of mankind 
is often indistinguishable from madness. But why does the people let 
itself be whipped up, why doesn’t it throw off the mad horseman? 


COURTIER. It’s not so easy to throw off the tyranny of high example. If the 
Emperor can be Emperor twenty-four hours a day, why can’t the 
shoemaker be a shoemaker just as long? But now at last, hatred has 
grown higher than loyalty. Everyone knows what must happen! 

POET. When? 

COURTIER. Tomorrow at dawn! There are no troops left in the city, and 


without his generals he’s powerless. Besides, some of them are on 
our side. 


poET. But if the friends of the Government prove stronger and let the 
troops march on the city, what happens then? 
courTIER. Nothing! Our first measure will be to proclaim a general day 


of rest. The soldiers will fall over outside the city gates like a lot of 
flies on the window sill after a frosty night. 


POET. Don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched. 

courRTIER. Everything’s been thought of. 

POET. On paper? 

couRTIER. Probably there won’t be a shot fired. 

POET. Probably? But in the bottom of your heart you seem a bit doubtful? 

GUARD, in his sleep. Anyone who dares to say I’m asleep I'll shoot dead! 

PorT. As you can hear, the Guard is faithful to his bosses even when he’s 
asleep. 

courRTIER. One thing worries me: we lack a new Emperor. 

port. Wouldn’t the role suit you? 

courTIER. I prefer to stay behind the scenes. 

poET. Yes, that’s the best place for anyone armed with a dagger. 

courTIER. The Emperor must be an example to his people. 

port. As always! You've just got to paint in a new face for him. 

COURTIER. Our Emperor must be able to sleep at least twenty-three hours 
a day. 

PoET. Once I slept for three days at a stretch! Of course, the circumstances 
were favorable: in the first place, I’d just eaten my favorite dish, 
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pancakes and raspberry jam. In the second place, it was autumn and 
the rain was dripping on the window sill. In the third place, I had 
a wonderful mattress under me, stuffed with dandelion fluff or eider- 
down or that sort of light fluff which women pluck out of their fore- 
arms. I’m just guessing... 

CouRTIER. Imagine, twenty-three hours day after day, year after year! 

POET. That depends on how boring the twenty-fourth hour would have to 
be! In these surroundings, it wouldn’t be any effort. 

COURTIER. We elect you Emperor! 

POET. Heaven protect me from ever having to sit on a throne. A greater 
misfortune I can’t imagine unless it’s having to write fifty verses on 
eternal peace. 

COURTIER. You can’t refuse! Unless we have someone to sit on the throne, 
we shall fail. It’s quite simply your duty to put yourself at our dis- 
position. 

port. And if I refuse? 

courTIER. I command you! A refusal will be regarded by me as a crime 
against the State, and will be punished with death! 

POET. Unfortunately, I’ve only got one head and that’s already pawned to 
my predecessor. Where do you put a crown on an Emperor without a 
head? 

COURTIER. Finish your poem and keep your head! Are all poets as difficult 
as you are? Here am I raising you to the Imperial throne and you 
don’t even say thank you! What are you complaining about? 

PoET. Nothing! Toothache! 

couRTIER. I intend to remain here on guard. 

POET. Well then, lie down on the sofa beside the soldier, you will need 
your energies for tomorrow. At dawn you must swear fidelity to the 
old Emperor. 

COURTIER, piqued. A man in my position beside him, a common soldier! 

POET. Sleep is sleep! Citizens are merely citizens in the new State! Besides, 
I like him. Of all those I’ve met today, he seems the least insane. 

COURTIER. One can sleep in different ways and for different reasons! 

POET. Rest for any reason you like. I must get on with my writing. 

COURTIER cannot resist the temptation but stretches himself out beside 
the GuarRD. All right, just a little while... by way of practice ... it’s 
no good being altogether unprepared . . . 

POET. No. It’s no good. 
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COURTIER, dropping off to sleep but sits up a last time. | merely wish to 
point out that my sleep is of quite a different sort from that fool’s! 
He's sleeping because he doesn’t know any better... because he en- 
joys sleep . .. out of sheer disobedience . . . I, on the other hand, sleep 
because it’s right to sleep... out of consideration for the nation’s 
welfare ...the welfare of the whole of humanity... 

Drops off to sleep. 


The bird sings. 


POET. Lend me some of your trills, little thrush! My song is far from hav- 
ing all the drill, or trills, it needs; and the Emperor’s already on the 
stairs. 

Enter EMPEROR. 

Your Majesty, I have been somewhat delayed. I have had to sing 
cradle songs for your Majesty’s Gentleman of the Chamber and Life 
Guard. 

EMPEROR, at first astonished. Are they asleep? 

POET. Unfortunately. 

EMPEROR, furiously. They are asleep! 

POET. That’s what it’s usually called. 

EMPEROR. Lice in my own palace! 

Scornfully. 

Good, it’s just as well I got to know about it! 

Tiredly. 

I'll have to get along without them... 

To himself. 

But that they ... that even they... 

A long silence. Then, reproachfully to the poet. 

Why don’t you say something? A Poet surely can speak! 

poet. When does your Majesty intend to attack? 

EMPEROR. Who has said that I intend to attack? 

POET. I figured it out myself. 

EMPEROR. It’s true I’ve massed my troops together, but I’ve no intention 
at all of going to war. 

POET. Your Majesty has requisitioned a poem on eternal peace, and that 
can only mean we’re on the verge of war. 

EMPEROR. What queer logic! 


POET. Once upon a time, people used to order military bands when they 
were going to war, hymns when something was to be praised, ballads 
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when something had to be libeled, pastoral poems when it was a ques- 
tion of making an excursion into the countryside. But in our days 
it’s all quite different. When the prince orders a colorful tapestry, 
we at once ask ourselves what sort of a crack in the wall it is he’s 
trying to hide. When he orders a hymn in praise of peace, we 
think—aha, so the plan of campaign is already prepared? 

EMPEROR. Very well, perhaps it will be war after all! It’s for the enemy to 
decide! I intend to let my troops march into Arcady. 

POET. May I ask what ill the Arcadian people have done your Majesty? 

EMPEROR. Once it belonged to us! 

POET. Just as it’s belonged to others! 

EMPEROR. Half the inhabitants speak our language! 

POET. Spoke! If your Majesty were to ask for a glass of water, your Majesty 
would probably get a glass of vinegar, so different have the two 
languages become. 

EMPEROR. If no one resists, there’ll be no war! 

POET. If no one attacks there’ll be no war either! 

EMPEROR. If I wait a day longer, it’ll be our enemies on the other side of 
Arcady who march in! The Arcadians themselves are like children 
who believe well of everybody: look after their sheep, sing their 
songs, and drink their golden wine. 

POET. Your Majesty is reproaching them for believing well of their neigh- 
bors? 

EMPEROR. There are long and short term policies. I want their welfare as 
a long term policy. I want to save them from becoming slaves to our 
enemies. Naturally, I expect no thanks, no more than I do from my 
own people. 

POET. I’m just writing a verse about shepherds. Can your Majesty suggest 
a rhyme for cupid? 

EMPEROR. Don’t believe that I’m fond of war! I detest all forms of vio- 
lence! I can’t bear the sight of blood! Shall I confess something—I’m 
a coward! My consolation is to know that this war will be the last of 
all wars. 

POET. Your Majesty means the latest? 

EMPEROR. The last! I’ve already revealed one secret, let me reveal another: 
our new cannon makes all wars impossible! It’s fifty yards long, ten 
times as big as any other cannon in existence. 


poET. Well, that’ll make a big bang. What a shame it’s not twice as long, 
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then wars would have been twice as impossible. Besides, now I come 
to think of it, there certainly is another one just as big. 

EMPEROR. You're lying! Our cannon is the biggest in the world! 

POET. I believe it was that merchant who told me, that time we were 
snowed up in an inn. When he was traveling in a foreign country the 
coachman took a wrong turning and drove into something which 
they first of all thought was a dried-out valley. None of them had ever 
driven along such a road before: fine smooth sand, as far as the eye 
could see! Straight as a die and as broad as your Majesty’s barrack 
square, a hundred horses could gallop down it abreast. It took them 
an hour to go from one end to the other, at a brisk canter; when 
they'd come to the city, the merchant praised the fine new road. 
“What fine new road?” “Why, you turn off to the left when you get 
to such and such a crossroads and then to the right at the next one.” 
“Aha! Aho! Aha! That wasn’t a new road, that was the casting mold 
for the new cannon!” 

EMPEROR. You're lying! 

Port. I’m relating! 

EMPEROR. Fairy stories! 

PoET. Your Majesty’s cannon also sounds like a fairy tale to unpracticed 
ears! 

EMPEROR. Are you trying to make out my cannon is a little one? 

PoET. Not little, but not big. 

EMPEROR. In what country was that? 


POET. I’ve forgotten. One can’t clutter up one’s mind with insignificant 
trifles. 


EMPEROR. A gun as big as a valley, is that a trifle? 

POET. Everyone has his own scale of measurements. 

EMPEROR. Was it our enemies? 

poET. It’s possible. Yes, now I come to think of it, it was in their country. 
The EMPEROR sits silent for a moment. 
May I ask when your Majesty intends to attack? 

EMPEROR, nervously. Tomorrow at dawn! Everything is ready, and has 
been for a long time. They're just awaiting my orders. 

POET. What’s your Majesty been waiting for? 

EMPEROR. There’re so many things that must be taken into account. Plan- 
ning a campaign isn’t as simple as writing a poem. 
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POET. Your Majesty should try your hand at writing a poem on the 
sighing of the wind in the rushes. 

EMPEROR. Everything must be just right! 

POET. Everything must be just right! 

EMPEROR. One has to wait for the right moment. 

POET. Inspiration, of course! But hard work is no less important. 

EMPEROR. I’m speaking of war! 

POET. Oh, is your Majesty speaking of war? 

EMPEROR, Yesterday at dawn would have been better from many points of 
view. Tomorrow is Wednesday. Wednesdays are not usually lucky ‘ 
days. If he hadn’t expressly said that it must happen then... 

POET. He? Who? 

EMPEROR. The astrologist! 

POET. Your Majesty, permit me to light some incense and myrrh! 
Your fear is greater even than I had dared to hope! You are proud, 
you want to take your fate in your own hands... and yet you ask a 
magician to figure out the will of heaven! You seem almost human! 

EMPEROR, furiously. Silence! Finish your wretched poem! When the hour 
strikes you will find out for yourself how human I am! And those 
wretches also, for that matter! 

Tries to waken the GuaRD and the COURTIER. 
Wake up! Wake up! 

GUARD, in his sleep. Anyone who says I’m asleep can’t expect much mercy 
from the Emperor! 

EMPEROR. Like talking to tortoises! 

He again ponders over the big cannon in a troubled sort of way. 
So, as big as a valley? But how are they to get it into position for 
firing? 

PoET. Technical matters have never been my strong point, your Majesty. 
Safety pins, garters, corkscrews ... these are at the utmost limit of my 
understanding. 

EMPEROR, in a conciliatory way and with ever more obvious anxiety. Even 
if you’ve forgotten the name of the country, perhaps you can re- 
member the name of the town? 

POET, scribbling urgently. Unfortunately no. 

EMPEROR. Put away that wretched poem! 

POET. Too risky. I set as great a value on my own head as I do on your 

Majesty’s. 
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EMPEROR. I feel so strangely tired. Supposing I were to fall ill? Supposing 
something is wrong with my heart? It feels as if the air were poisoned 
... as if secret rays... they must be coming from you! I should have 
let the executioner take you away! My kindness is punishing itself. 


POET. I must say for my part, I don’t feel the least bit tired. Your Majesty 
can see for yourself how industriously I’m grinding my barrel organ! 
Collects together his papers and makes ready to declaim. 

Shall I read aloud the twenty-nine verses which are ready? 

EMPEROR. No! No! Let me off. 

Cannot hide how tired he is. 

There’s something wrong with my eyelids. They seem so heavy... 
Like great lumps of snow falling from a roof. It feels as if someone 
were dragging at them ... It’s you! But your witchery won’t have any 
effect on me! 

POET. If your Majesty finds me a nuisance I can go out and sit in the park 
and write. 

EMPEROR, imploringly. Stop! Don’t leave me alone! I’m frightened! 
With a grimace at the sleepers. 

You see how much use my Life Guard is! 
Ina panic. 
There’s not a single man I can rely on, not one! 

POET. Your Majesty is exaggerating. 

EMPEROR. My people sleep, but the enemy doesn’t! They’ve nestled their 
way in everywhere—stand behind doors listening, behind curtains, 
behind my own throne! They gnaw like rats under the flooring, tick 
like death’s head beetles behind the wallpaper! I hear them! I know 
they're there! And therefore, I shall uproot them! That’s why war is 
inevitable! 


POET. For instance, behind that door? 

EMPEROR. Yes! 

PoET. Behind that curtain? 

EMPEROR. Yes! 

POET. Now I will open the door! Can your Majesty see anybody? I will 
draw back the curtain—not even a fly! Your Majesty is a poor life 
guard against your Majesty’s own imaginings. 

EMPEROR, relieved. It’s the long waiting which plagues me. Tomorrow 
everything will be all right. 

POET. It can’t be good for a commander to worry so much on the eve of 
an attack. No one is so mighty that he cannot at times become a slave 
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under his own suspicions. If anyone told your Majesty that your 
Majesty would be overthrown tomorrow at dawn and that a new 
Emperor was already appointed, for example, myself, would your 
Majesty take that seriously? 


EMPEROR breaks out in roars of laughter. No, I’m not as mad as that! 


A silence. The poet writes. The EMPEROR is again overwhelmed by 
his longing for sleep. 

POET. Was the astrologer quite sure your Majesty would win? 

EMPEROR. He assured me that the stars were favorable for war just to- 
morrow. 

port. And your Majesty was satisfied with that reply? 

EMPEROR. Why shouldn’t I be satisfied? 

porET. That the stars are favorable for war does not necessarily mean that 
they are favorable for victory. 

EMPEROR, stricken by this knock-out blow. Obviously I was asking about 
victory! 

poreT. Your Majesty should perhaps have expressed the matter more 
clearly. 

EMPEROR. But everyone wants to win! 

Sinks down on his throne, ever more tired. 
What shall I do? 

PoET. Your Majesty should send for the astrologer and ask him to speak 
more clearly. 

EMPEROR. He’s dead! Punished for the same crime as you! There’s not a 
man I can rely on in the whole empire! But tomorrow, everything 
will be better, tomorrow I shall conquer! Conquer! Conquer! 
Drops off to sleep. 

Poet. Your Majesty mustn’t go to sleep! It simply won’t do! What will 
people think? I know the crown is heavy, but an Emperor mustn’t 
nod like that! I know a good old recipe for staying awake: count 
sheep! Count all the sheep which your Majesty has in your Majesty’s 
innumerable sheep pens. Let them jump over your Majesty’s in- 
numerable high fences! There went the first one... And now, that 
was another sheepishly following ... now a third... nowa fourth... 

The EMPEROR Sleeps deeply. 

What a relief, now I can throw it away and get on with something 

much more important, my own poem! What does the wind sound 

like when it goes through the rushes? Must I carve a new word? No, 
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imitation isn’t a poet’s business, we'll leave that to the musicians. No 
new words, but old words in a new way. The wind—but why do I let 
myself be obsessed by the wind? Can I see the wind? No! I only see 
the rushes bowing to the wind. The wind can go into the wastepaper 
basket! —But how do the rushes wave, how am I to describe it? Do 
they bend? Bow? Nod? Curtsy? Wave? There are no ordinary words 
for it and the unusual ones aren’t any good either. It’s the thing 
that must glow, not the words. Do I see the rushes waving? Can I put 
my hand on the Bible and swear to it? Do I really know anything 
more than that there’s wind blowing through me, through my own 
life? —Me? Do I exist? Aren’t we all parts of one and the same life? 
—How does one write a poem about life? —A thousand devils, if 
only I had a bottle of beer! Beer’s a good midwife for poems. 
Turns and shouts at the three sleepers. 
Wake up, you fatheaded rebels, you unpoetical abortions! —They 
can wake others, but when it’s a question of waking up themselves, 
that’s not so easy! 
To the EMPEROR. 
What sort of Chief of State do you think you are who can’t even order 
a bottle of beer! 
To the CouRTIER and GUARD. 
What sort of Imperial service is this that can’t hand a glass of beer 
to a Poet when his soul’s in trouble? —Oh well, I’m not so mean that 
I begrudge them all the sleep they can get. Sleep as long as you can. 
Sleep off your illness! More than anyone else, Emperors need to sleep 
more than they usually do. 
Returns to his work with his poem. 

EMPEROR, sleepily. What day’s it today? 

POET. Thursday. 

EMPEROR, relieved. Is Wednesday over? 

POET. Wednesday is over. Your Majesty can sleep soundly. 

COURTIER, Sleepily. What day is it? 

poET. Thursday, even for Gentlemen-in-Waiting. 

CoURTIER. Everything go off as planned? 

POET. Everything went off as it should. Everything was too late. 

GUARD, also mumbling in his sleep. The Emperor's beer is the best beer 
in the world. Anyone who says anything else... 

POET. Yes, but where’s it got to? Where’s it got to? Of course, I could get 
up and look for myself, if I didn’t feel so sleepy. I think I'll save 
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my poem ’til tomorrow. One's never too old to learn and dreams are 
the best teacher ... I must not forget to hang the tablecloth over the 
cage. Good night, little warbler, forgive me, if you can! Take it as a 
compliment: nasty noises don’t wake me, only beautiful songs! 


NARRATOR. And now all five of them are sleeping in this palace: the 
thrush...the Poet...the Guard...the Gentleman-in-Waiting— 
and the Emperor. 





Hjalmar Bergman 


By EVERT SPRINCHORN 


Generally regarded as the finest dramatist Sweden has produced since 
Strindberg, Hjalmar Bergman is a conspicuous example of the writer who 
is obsessed by a single motive. In his case the motive was the fear of father, 
and his entire dramatic production may be viewed as little more than 
variations on this theme. However, in tracing this theme through the 
plays of Bergman, I am less interested in showing the development of a 
personality than in revealing the struggles of an artist as he seeks a form 
in which he can not only express his personal feelings but get a wide 
audience to share those feelings openly with him. 

Born in 1883, Bergman was a sickly, weak, fat, and extremely sensitive 
child, the butt of his playmates’ jokes. His father was a stern, successful, 
small-town businessman who completely dominated the thought and 
activities of young Hjalmar. When Hjalmar grew up, he followed his 
father on business trips to Germany and Austria and Italy, the begin- 
ning of those ceaseless travels that Hjalmar was to continue until his 
death. The trips he took as a youth were succeeded by numerous journeys 
about Europe, principally to Italy, his favorite country, and by constant 
movings about within Sweden. His success as a film scenarist led him even 
to America and Hollywood in 1923-4, where he stayed for three and 
a half months before fleeing home to write a satiric play called Dollar 
(1926). 

In the last part of his life he suffered from various physical illnesses, 
largely caused by overwork, and in 1926 he collapsed. He never fully 
recovered. The pain of his illnesses grew more constant and more intense, 
and he had to rely on drugs to find relief. The Swedish director, Per Lind- 
berg, has given a dramatic account of Bergman,’ drenched in a drug-in- 
duced sweat, reading to the radio audience from his last novel, Jack the 
Clown, which tells of a comic artist who rises to the top of his profession 
by converting his fright into laugh-provoking antics. The reading, ob- 
viously autobiographic, served as an epitaph to Bergman’s career, for 
not long afterwards he died alone in a hotel room in Berlin on New 
Year’s Day 1931. 

His extraordinary restlessness was probably symptomatic of a mental 
disturbance, which has been diagnosed by at least one critic’ as a mild 
schizophrenia. Another critic has stated that Bergman’s bad eyesight may 
have been a psychosomatic symptom of an attempt to escape a world 
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that frightened him. All his life Bergman felt surrounded by unknown 
terrors. He could never eat in a restaurant unless he had his back securely 
against the wall, and often he had to wander from street to street until 
he found a restaurant in which such a seat was available. When he was 
twenty, he attacked a casual passerby who startled him.’ As his eyesight 
began to fail, the real world became an ever more frightening place from 
which he was constantly trying to escape. And more and more he felt 
himself a helpless victim in a capricious world where little things played 
a major role. In his imagination the world became a shadowy, almost 
dreamlike place ruled by irrational forces and inhabited by two kinds 
of people, the willful and the weak. The former set the play or action 
going, while the latter are controlled by invisible strings. Soon, however, 
even the strong and willful ones are also caught up in the puppet show, 
not knowing when or where the next jerk of the string will come. In 
Bergman’s universe fear is the prime mover. 

Bergman was handicapped in finding a suitable dramatic expression 
for his conception of the world by the prevailing forms of drama in the 
first decade of the century. In the first phase of his dramatic career, from 
1903 to about 1915, he wrote folk comedies, historical plays, lyrical and 
romantic plays, none of which have any intrinsic merit but all of which 
reveal the shape of things to come in Bergman’s work. In Mary, Mother 
of Jesus (Maria, Jesu moder, 1905), the holy mother is portrayed as a 
woman cast out from society for having given birth to an illegitimate 
child; and Judas, with whom the author identifies himself, as a man seek- 
ing revenge on the world for his own fears and infirmities, and whose 
love for Jesus as revenger of Mary’s ostracism turns to hatred for Jesus 
as Savior of the world. In the lyrical play, The Wonderful Smile (Det 
underbara leendet, 1908), the hero is obsessed by the smile of his former 
spouse who represents to him the victory over all earthly fears. When 
Bergman turned to the Renaissance for dramatic material, he selected 
the story of Parisina Malatesta (Parisina, 1915), but neglected the incest 
theme and emphasized the rivalry between father and son for the love of 
Parisina. Finding fear rather than love in her marriage with Niccolo, 
Parisina turns to her stepson Ugo, who also has no love for Niccolo. 
But they cannot escape the power of the older man until they die to- 
gether, whispering “Tristan” and “Isolde” in each other’s ears. The 
father as the symbol and source of fear and the young girl as the symbol 
of love that rescues one from that fear appear again in Vendla’s Neck- 
lace (Fru Vendlas kedja, 1908), a play set in eighteenth-century Sweden. 
The tyrannical father holds the people on his estate in bondage through 
fear. The over-protective mother keeps her son from being recruited into 
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the army by virtually giving away both the estate and the girl whom he 
loves to the recruiting officer. The son and the young girl rebel against 
these conditions by burning the farm and killing the officer. Rarely are 
Bergman’s sons so radically effective in destroying the tyranny of the 
father, and rarely are his mothers so strenuously engaged in holding 
on to their sons. More typical is the family triangle in Snowdrops 
(Snédropparna, written 1911) in which the revolt of the son against 
the absolute authority of the father—here a dean of the church—is 
doomed, the moral fiber of the son having been eaten away by the 
weakness of his mother who has given him nothing to fight for. “She 
who gives life must also give faith,” the son accuses his mother, “‘or else 
the worms come.’ 


In 1910 with the novel, His Grace’s Last Testament (Hans Ndds testa- 
mente), Bergman achieved artistic independence and maturity. That 
the novel was his natural form of expression is indicated by the fact that 
he does not develop a personal form in the drama until about 1915. 
The close connection between Bergman’s development as an artist 
and his relationship to his father must be remarked here. About this 
time his father went bankrupt and the young Bergman had to support 
himself by his pen alone, and in 1915 his father died. The second phase 
of Bergman’s career as a dramatist begins in this year and continues to 
about 1923. It is a period of ceaseless experimentation as he struggles to 
find a dramatic form that will contain his view of life as the ironic play 
of indefinable forces. 

By far the best of these experiments are the first ones, written in 1915 
and 1916, a series of three short plays, unconnected in subject but 
having the common title, Marionette Plays (Marionetspel). 


I look upon my characters here as marionettes, [he said] since they are 
driven by latent forces of which they themselves are unaware. In one case 
it is their own past which decides their fate; in another, the force of cir- 
cumstances; or it may have been a strong man who set the scene going 
according to his own will until finally the greatest authority, Death itself, 
makes his appearance.® 


Much the same ideas are found in the plays Maeterlinck wrote in the 
1890’s, some of which he called marionette plays, and in Schnitzler’s 
Marionetten of 1906. Though Schnitzler was frequently performed on 
the Stockholm stage in the prewar years, Maeterlinck undoubtedly ap- 
pealed more strongly to Bergman. Maeterlinck sought to present 
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humanity and other more precise feelings as being at the mercy of 
forces also unknown but a little more clearly adumbrated. ... Love 
and death and the other forces administer a kind of cunning justice, 
meting out punishments ...which perhaps represent nothing more 
than the caprice of fate. ... The unknown most often takes the form 
of death. 


The first of Bergman’s marionette plays, “Death’s Harlequin” 
(“Dédens Arlekin”), stems from memories of the recent death of his 
father. To the deathbed of the most important man in the community 
come businessmen and members of the family to pay their last respects. 
All the businessmen are in debt to him, and all of the family are afraid 
of him. The son Bertil, who has always wanted to escape the domina- 
tion of his father, is now too weak to accept the responsibilities thrust 
upon him. “He has broken my spine,” he cries. “He was without 
love....He strangled my youth... because he misused his own.” In 
the last moments of the play the whimpering son tries desperately to work 
up enough courage to go into the dying man’s room by begging his sister 
to say that Father did love them. Death as the puppeteer is symbolized 
throughout the play by the sound of bells, the continually ringing door- 
bells mingling later with the sound of approaching sleigh bells which 
grow increasingly louder until the curtain falls. 

The second of the marionette plays, “A Shadow” (‘En skugga’’) is 
more strenuously symbolic. It relates the attempt of a young girl to es- 
cape marriage to a considerably older and richer man by running off 
with a young adventurer the night before her wedding. The romantic 
attempt is doomed, however, when the worser half of the adventurer, 
represented by a dwarf, kills the better half and leaves the young girl 
with a corpse in her bed. 

Young love thwarted by the old is also the subject of the third 
marionette play, “Mr. Sleeman is Coming” (“Herr Sleeman kommer’’), 
Bergman’s masterpiece in the genre and one of the finest plays he wrote. 
The story is told with an enchanting simplicity. Two aunts have ar- 
ranged for their ward, Anne Marie, to marry rich old Mr. Sleeman. Her 
true love, a forester, comes to woo her with all the sweet words young 
love knows, and Anne Marie lets herself be carried out into the forest for 
one last fling before Mr. Sleeman comes to claim her. She knows the 
words of the young forester will echo softly in her ears for the rest of her 
life and will be a memory to be preserved in her inviolate heart. When 
Mr. Sleeman circles around her, she at first withstands his lewd glances 
with a cold reserve. But when he whispers to her and declares his love 
for her in exactly the same words the forester used, her heart breaks and 
she cannot hold back her tears. In this last scene Mr. Sleeman becomes a 
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symbol of those forces which petrify the human will and make marionettes 
of people. 
In a note on the play, Bergman wrote in 1919: 


The old man isn’t evil. On the contrary, he does everything he can to 
appear as likeable as possible....He knows the words that were once 
so very dear to us and so pleasant to hear. And to make himself amiable 
he repeats them word for word. The endearing words of our youth, the 
bright, clean thoughts of our youth.... 


[But] the words sound so terribly dead in his mouth....Is it simply that 
young, fresh teeth and young, warm lips gave these words meaning? And 
that words—words—words have no meaning at all? 

Poor, beautiful words that were so grand last spring. Poor, wonderful 
thoughts that were so glorious last summer. Once more we're allowed to 
hear them come bubbling out, but dully, joylessly, coldly. Recognize 
them, but no longer recognize ourselves. We have had our meeting. And 
however long our way may be, the stubborn old man will follow us.... 


Don’t be afraid. He isn’t Death. He isn’t even related to the Fearful 
One. But he’s very much like him. 


In a proposed film version of this play in which Bergman expanded the 
story and developed the characters considerably, Mr. Sleeman emerged, 
in a few scenes at least, as a very definite symbol of death. But his sig- 
nificance becomes much clearer and more meaningful if he is aligned with 
the other old men in Bergman’s plays and with the father symbol. 

The Saga (Sagan), written in 1919 and 1920, should be grouped with 
the marionette plays. It is Bergman’s most original contribution to 
Swedish drama, though it is obvious that he has been reading his Musset. 
The Saga, a female character who emerges from a well to represent the 
irrational past, delivers long, repetitious, and ornate speeches which are 
not dramatic however graceful they may be. The story out of the past 
which she relates tells of the stifling of romantic love by practical con- 
siderations and serves as a running commentary on the story which is at 
present being acted out on a Swedish estate. 

Rose is going to marry Sune for money, while she is already deceiving 
him with her true love and childhood sweetheart. The childhood sweet- 
heart cannot marry Rose because his uncle forbids him. Sune loves Astrid 
but, urged by his father to be sensible and banish romantic notions, he 
will marry Rose. Everybody will end unhappy. Whether these people try 
to secure happiness by being cautious and intelligent or by being ro- 
mantic and carefree, they seem unable to escape the fate The Saga pre- 
dicts for them. However, even she is surprised by a new twist. Expecting 
the union of true lovers in death as in her own story, she is disenchanted 
by the sudden physical passion that flares up in the greenhouse be- 
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tween Rose and Sune at the very end. Thus even love—but in its baser 
aspect—serves to bring together the two who do not really love each 
other and puts its seal on the marriage of convenience. In spite of little 
ironies like this, however, the characters remain less the pawns of the 
irrational, than the pawns of the one man who is responsible for bring- 
ing some of them together while separating the others: the chairman of 
the local board of trade who is both Sune’s father and the childhood 
sweetheart’s uncle. 

After the failure of the first two of the marionette plays when they were 
performed in 1917, Bergman deserted that form for more reliable 
models. An Experiment, with its leading role written especially for the 
eminent actor Lars Hanson, and Lodolezzi Sings were both performed in 
1919, and both are suggestive of Shaw’s Pygmalion in situation. A person 
from the lower classes is given a position in the upper class. But the 
treatment is Bergman’s own. In one case the difference between rich and 
poor is obliterated by the fear both feel that their pasts will be exposed. 
In the other case, the reality of fantasy and illusion is Bergman’s theme. 

Three plays in an expressionist vein followed in 1921: The Gate 
(Porten), The Gambling Casino (Spelhuset), and The Weaver in Bagdad 
(Vévaren i Bagdad), but these added nothing to Bergman’s stature. All 
that Bergman had to say in this second phase of his dramatic career is 
contained in the Marionette Plays. In them all the themes and conflicts 
which he had handled clumsily in his apprenticeship are expressed in a 
distinctive form that reveals a true dramatist. A highpoint in Bergman’s 
career was 1917, even if the critics were not at first inclined to think so. 


* * * 


After writing the expressionistic plays, Bergman was silent as a drama- 
tist for a couple of years before he launched into the third and final phase 
of his career in 1923. But as before when his development entered a new 
phase, the change was apparent in his novels a few years before it made 
itself felt in his plays. In 1919 he published the novel that brought him 
the fame and fortune he had so long pursued, The Markurells of Wad- 
koéping (translated into English as God’s Orchid). As I pointed out above, 
between 1910 and 1915 when his father was having financial difficulties, 
Bergman began to write in a new vein which gave vent to his special 
brand of humor. In a series of novels and short stories he created his 
imaginative version of the town in which he grew up, peopling it with 
the richest gallery of characters in Swedish literature. The security of 
married life and the current trends in Swedish literature undoubtedly 
contributed to Bergman’s new style. But foremost among the psychologi- 
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cal causes that contributed to Bergman’s creative enrichment was the 
diminishment of his father’s capital. In this series of novels and stories it 
was not until 1919 in The Markurells of Wadképing that he confronted 
the father-figure with honesty, insight, and sympathy. He adapted the 
novel for the stage in 1930, but by that time he had already created in 
1923 another memorable father portrait in Swedenhielms. These two 
old men, Hilding Markurell and Rolf Swedenhielm, are the two richest 
and most enduring character creations in all of Swedish comedy. 

It would be altogether too easy to disparage Swedenhielms, which was 
written in ten days.’ The plot wobbles badly. The mechanics of it were 
already shopworn—but better manipulated—in the nineteenth century. 
The tone and mood shift with embarrassing suddenness from high com- 
edy and farce to sentimental drama and melodrama. What redeems the 
play is the vivacity of the dialogue and the four exceptionally good acting 
roles, the best of which is, of course, that of the father. 

Swedenhielm senior, inventor and candidate for the Nobel prize, is 
beset by creditors. Deeply immersed in his various projects, he has no 
time for such mundane matters as running the household. ‘This he leaves 
to Boman, who functions as mother, maid, and general factotum, since 
Mrs. Swedenhielm is dead. ‘There are three children in the family, all 
grown up. Rolf junior is assisting Swedenhielm in his scientific work. 
Julia is an aspiring actress whose love of histrionics never deserts her. 
Bo, the younger son, is a dashing lieutenant, engaged to marry the rich 
Astrid, but hesitating to do so because he is poor. 

In Act II the news that Swedenhielm has won the prize puts everyone 
in the highest spirits. Swedenhielm even tries to lord it over Boman, but 
gives up that attitude quickly enough when confronted by the prospect 
of a disordered house. The climax occurs in Act III when in the midst 
of the happy preparations for the Nobel prize ceremonies, Swedenhielm 
receives the worst shock of his life. A Mr. Eriksson comes to claim a debt. 
Eriksson was jailed in his youth by Swedenhielm’s father who chose to 
follow the letter of the law rigorously rather than show a touch of mercy. 
When Swedenhielm defends his father’s action, the timorous Eriksson is 
goaded into producing two promissory notes bearing Swedenhielm’s 
signature but apparently forged by his son Bo. 

Swedenhielm’s moment of triumph is turned to despair. He may have 
won the Nobel prize but he has lost his honor. He has not even been able 
to raise his son decently. Act IV alternates between sentimental and comic 
scenes. Bolstering his sagging spirits, Swedenhielm resolves to go through 
with the Nobel prize ceremony. Confronted by Bo, he strikes him in the 
face. Bo, in all his innocence, is confounded, but says nothing in his 
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defense, thinking he is protecting his elder brother. Boman the house- 
keeper finally has to confess all. It was she who forged the note. While 
the others have been wrapped up in their personal pursuits, she has had 
to go to that extreme to get money for the practical necessities of life and 
even for Swedenhielm’s scientific experiments. ‘The curtain falls on a fes- 
tive scene as the family goes off to the ceremony with the honor of the 
family still somehow intact. 

A comparison of Swedenhielms with the first of Bergman’s realistic 
family plays, The Purity of the Family (Familjens renhet), written in 
1906, may reveal how little he has changed in certain dramatic details 
and how much in his essential attitude. The basic elements of the early 
play are as follows: (1) A festive occasion, the father’s fiftieth birthday, 
provides the setting. (2) A friend of the family, needing money in a 
hurry, implores them to raise it for him. (3) The love of the daughter for 
her rich boyfriend is compromised when he is asked for the money by the 
family. (4) The wife is revealed as having been unfaithful to her husband 
with the friend of the family. (5) The father’s world collapses around him 
when he discovers the impurity of his daughter and the unfaithfulness 
of his wife. 

In Swedenhielms all the elements of The Purity of the Family are pres- 
ent again, but the tone is altogether different. The festive occasion ends 
happily for the father. The financial scandal which threatens the family 
serves in the end to reunite it. The love affair of the young ones is only 
briefly and quite harmlessly affected by the financial problem. There is 
no history of unfaithfulness for there is no wife. The mother, who was 
already receding into the background and becoming ineffectual in Berg- 
man’s early and middle plays, has here vanished completely. But she 
leaves in her place a housekeeper who turns out to be master of the 
situation. The father, on the other hand, is no longer the source of all ac- 
tion, the puppeteer, but only another suffering player on the stage. And 
thus Bergman has discovered one way of changing his bitter tragi- 
comedies into pleasant and sentimental plays: transfer the strong will 
from the father to a mother substitute. The other possible solution should 
suggest itself at once and prepare us for the finest moment in Bergman’s 
dramas. 

This came in 1929 when he dramatized his ten-year-old novel, The 
Markurells of Wadképing.” Bergman skilfully seized the essence of the 
novel, and the final confrontation of father and son on equal terms, the 
scene for which all of Bergman’s earlier plays seem to constitute an 
elaborate preparation, is better in the play than in the novel. 

A blustering, red-whiskered, self-made man in his late sixties, with a 
booming voice and the grace of a lumbering elephant, Markurell has 
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come to the proudest day of his life. His beloved, carefree, eighteen-year- 
old son Johan is about to take his final examinations and earn the right 
to wear the student’s cap. Johan is far from certain that he will pass, but 
Markurell is not one to let anything go wrong at this moment. Owning 
half the town, he threatens financial ruin to Wadk6ping if his son does 
not pass. During the intermission between examinations, he treats the 
faculty and headmaster to a sumptuous smOrgasbord. Markurell’s blan- 
dishments, including the establishment of a scholarship fund, are pro- 
ceeding in high comic fashion when suddenly an incautious phrase falls 
like poison into Markurell’s large ears. Markurell is the last to learn what 
the whole town has long known. Johan is not his legitimate son at all. 
The real father is de Lorche, a petty court official, part of the poor aris- 
tocracy, and now in debt to Markurell. In a panic Markurell hurries 
home to confront his wife, as the envious citizens of the town gather to 
watch the tyrant topple. 

His wife tells him the truth: de Lorche is the real father of Johan. In 
a herculean rage Markurell lifts the office safe and threatens to kill her 
for lying. But she crosses her arms, budges not an inch, and tells him the 
time for lies is past. He lets the safe topple to one side. A few minutes 
later the sound of the students’ song is heard. Markurell wants to flee. 
“I can’t look him in the eyes. —Say I have gone on a trip—a trip—I 
can’t—meet him.”" His wife reminds him that he has no right to destroy 
the boy’s happiness. He must stay and greet him. In a moment Johan’s 
voice is heard outside. Johan has just passed his examinations. 

JOHAN. Why don’t you say something? Aren’t you pleased with me? 

MARKURELL, Overcoming his emotion finally. Sure, sure. Can’t be anything 
else, but pleased, really pleased.—These are—tears of happiness—like 
they say. 

JOHAN. Well, that’s better. But hey!—I'm not pleased with you. You didn’t 
come down to meet me. Were you thinking of me at 3:15 as you 
promised? 

MARKURELL. Well I—(looking down at the floor) I had something else to 
think about then, so I’m afraid I forgot. 

JOHAN. I knew it. I could feel it. Boy, what a busy father I’ve got! But it 
doesn’t matter....Come on! I’m going to give you a real bear hug 
anyway—real hard—and forgive you your sins in a son’s embrace. 
(He hugs him.) 

MARKURELL, calmly and without a tremor in his voice. Well, thank you for 
that—Johan, my—my son. 

(Curtain)” 


In the context of the play this reconciliation of father and son is a fully 
satisfying one. But if one remembers the actual familial situation from 
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which more of Bergman’s plays derive, the reconciliation seems ironic. 
When Bergman finally permits his Markurells to be happily reunited, he 
has to provide in contrast to the actual situation a strong-willed mother 
and a son who is not his father’s true son. 

Two other highly successful plays from the end of Bergman’s career 
should be mentioned here. The Rabble (Patrasket, 1928) is an awkwardly 
contrived play meant to be a defense of fantasy and the imagination, 
with a Jewish family representing the imaginative ones. Its plot is vaguely 
reminiscent of The Merchant of Venice and offers in its final scene the 
reconciliation of a supposedly truant daughter with a father who almost 
lost his faith in her. His Grace’s Last Testament (Hans Ndds testa- 
mente, 1931), Bergman’s last play, was adapted from his first successful 
novel. Relying for its comic effects on the traditions of Swedish folk 
comedy, the plot concerns the attempts of a cantankerous and lovable 
baron to outwit his scheming and tyrannical sister by disinheriting her 
priggish son and making his own hoydenish daughter sole heir to the 
estate. He would have no problem in effecting his aim but for the fact 
that his daughter is illegitimate. 

These last plays in which the mother is virtually nonexistent complete 
the cycle of Bergman’s works. In his first, artistically unimportant plays 
the mother is more prominent than the father. But soon the father-figure, 
symbol of overprotection and tyranny as opposed to independence, of 
conscience and constraint as opposed to emotional freedom and love, 
dominates the drama. From the beginning this figure is under attack by 
the playwright. After Bergman’s father died in 1915, there appeared the 
three marionette plays, dealing with the death of a father, the death of a 
son’s will, and the death of young love. Life becomes a puppet play. The 
capricious puppeteer is the father-figure from out of the past who con- 
tinues to pull the strings for the future. After a series of less subjective 
plays, father and son are sentimentally united and reconciled first in the 
novel about Markurell and later in the play about Swedenhielm. 

In a letter written in 1922, Bergman referred to his last three novels 
as being his way of saying farewell to love and ambition, to family life 
and the bourgeois world into which he was born—but a farewell taken in 
the friendliest of spirits.* In the same year he killed off Markurell in a 
postscript to the novel. He considered Markurell’s death as equivalent to 
his own.” It was only a matter now of waiting for the right moment to 
die. ‘‘No man dies,” he said, 


until he has made up his mind to die... . / Accidents can’t possibly be the 
deciding cause, since every day hundreds of fatal accidents threaten us. 
It’s only when death has convinced us that sickness and accidents find their 
chance. A fantasy, I know, but one that agrees too well with what I’ve 
seen and heard.” 
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Though he was only 47 when he died, Bergman had written enough 
for several careers. His collected works include some thirty stage plays, 
a dozen plays for radio, over thirty film scenarios, and twenty-three novels 
of varying length. Characters and ideas blossomed in his mind with 
abnormal speed, and he wrote his plays and novels in the heat of the 
first inspiration. In spite of the feverish haste of composition, Bergman 
created out of his childhood memories of family life as it was and his 
dreams of family life as it might have been the two most enduring com- 
edies in the Swedish language. 

Bergman is representative of the playwrights of his generation insofar 
as he seizes on the conflict between father and son to dramatize the 
ferment within the family. But Bergman never allows his fathers and sons 
to represent different political, social, and ethical points of view as did 
most of the other playwrights. However, though Bergman's plays have 
their source in a personal, psychological problem, it is doubtful if he 
would so frequently have presented the conflict in such direct terms had 
not the times been hospitable to plays dealing with this conflict. If one 
relates his plays to his life, it is apparent that Bergman was not com- 
pletely honest in setting forth his problem and that he struck a compro- 
mise between what obsessed him and what the public would applaud. 
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Coram Populo! 
DE CREATIONE ET SENTENTIA VERA MUNDI 
A Mystery 


By Aucust STRINDBERG 


Translated by David Scanlan 


ACT I 


In Heaven. Gov and Lucifer, each on his throne. They are surrounded 
by angels. Gop is an old man with a severe, almost wicked, countenance; 
he has a long, white beard like the Moses of Michelangelo. LUCIFER is 
young and handsome; there is something about him of Prometheus, 
Apollo and Christ; his complexion is pale and luminous, his eyes blaze, 
his teeth are white. A radiance surrounds his head. 


cop. Let there be movement, since repose has corrupted us! I will hazard 
another manifestation, at the risk of being scattered and lost in the 
vulgar multitude. Look! There between Venus and Mars, a few 
myriameters of my domain still remain unoccupied. There I will 
create a new world: it will be born from nothing and to nothing it 
will return, all in a day. The creatures who live there will believe 
themselves gods, like ourselves, and it will be our pleasure to watch 
their struggles and vanities. Its name will be the world of madness. 
What do you say, my brother Lucifer, you who share with me these 
domains of the southern Milky Way? 


LUGIFER. Sire, brother, your evil wish will bring with it suffering and mis- 
fortune. I detest your idea. 

cop. What do the angels say to my plan? 

THE ANGELS. Thy will be done! 

cop. So be it! And calamity upon those who reveal to the madmen their 
origin and their destiny! 

LUCIFER. Calamity upon those who call evil good, and good evil; who 
light the darkness and darken the light; who make the bitter sweet 
and the sweet bitter! I arraign you before the Eternal Tribunal! 

cop. Well, Iam waiting! Do you ever meet the Eternal in the intervals of 
the many tens of myriads of years which separate his visits to these 
regions? 
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LUCIFER. I am going to tell the truth to mankind, so that your plans will 
be destroyed. 

Gop. Cursed be thou, Lucifer! Thy place shall be beneath the world of 
madmen, and thou shalt see their torments, and men shall call thee 
the Evil One! 

LUCIFER. Thou shalt triumph because, like Evil, thou art strong! To 
mankind thou shalt be God, thou, Satan, the calumniator. 

cop. Down with the rebel! Forward: Michael, Raphael, Uriel! Strike: 
Samael, Azael, Mehazael. Blow: Oriens, Paymon, Egyn Amaimon. 
LUCIFER is swept away by a whirlwind and cast into the abyss. 

ACT II 

On Earth. AvAM and EvE under the Tree of Science, then LUCIFER as a 

serpent. 

EVE. I hadn’t noticed that tree. 

ADAM. That tree is forbidden to us. 

EVE. Who said it was? 

ADAM. God. 

LUCIFER, entering. Which God? There are several! 

ADAM. Who speaks? 

LuciFeR. I, Lucifer, the Bearer of Light, who desires your happiness, who 
suffers your sufferings. Look at the new star of morning, which an- 
nounces the return of the sun. That is my star, surmounted by a 
mirror which reflects the light of Truth. Its rays, in the fullness of 
time, will guide certain shepherds in a certain desert to a cradle 
where my son will be born, the Redeemer of the world. —As for that 
tree, as soon as you have eaten of it, you will know good and evil. You 
will know, as well, that life is evil, that you are not gods, that the 
Evil One has struck you blind, and that your life unfolds only for 
the mockery of the gods. Eat of it, and you will possess the gift of 
deliverance from sorrow, the joy of death. 

EVE. I want to know and be delivered! Eat too, Adam! 

They eat the forbidden fruit. 
ACT III 

In Heaven. Gov and URIEL. 

URIEL. Misfortune is ours, our joy is over. 


cop. What has happened? 
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URIEL. Lucifer has revealed your actions to the inhabitants of the earth; 
they know all and are happy. 
cop. Happy! My curse upon them... 
URIEL. What is more, he has given them the gift of liberty, so that they 
may return to nothing. 
cop. Death! ... Good! But let them propagate before they die. Let there 
be love! 
ACT IV 
LUCIFER, in chains. Since love has come into the world, my power is dead. 
Abel, delivered by Cain, has procreated with his sister. —I still hope 
to deliver them all! Waters, seas, springs, rivers, you who can ex- 
tinguish the flame of life, rise! Obliterate! 
ACT V 
In Heaven. Gop and URIEL. 


URIEL. Misfortune is ours, our joy is over. 

cop. What has happened? 

URIEL. Lucifer has breathed upon the waters: they rise and deliver the 
mortals. 

cop. I know. But I have saved two monks who will never know the answer 
to the enigma. Their vessel has come to shore on Mount Ararat, and 
they have made burnt offerings. 

URIEL. But Lucifer has given them a plant called the vine, whose juice 
engenders stupidity. One drop of wine and they see things as they 
are. 

cop. The fools! They do not know that I have endowed their plant with 
strange virtues: madness, sleep, oblivion. With this plant, they will 
no longer believe what their eyes have seen. 

URIEL. Misfortune is ours! What are they doing there, the absurd in- 
habitants of the earth? 

cop. They are building a tower. They wish to assault Heaven. Ha! Lucifer 
has taught them to question. Let be! I will confound their tongues 
and make their questions fruitless and my brother, Lucifer, will be 
dumb. 


ACT VI 
GOD and URIEL. 


URIEL. Misfortune is ours. Lucifer has sent them his only son who teaches 
truth to man... 
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cop. What does he say? 

URIEL. Born of a virgin, this son claims to have come to liberate man, and 
by his own death he claims he will abolish the fear of death. 

cop. What does mankind say? 

URIEL. Some say he is God, others that he is the devil. 

cop. What do they mean by the devil? 

URIEL. Lucifer! 

cob, enraged. I repent having created man on the earth; he has become 
stronger than I, and I no longer know how to control this mob of 
fools and madmen. Amaimon, Egyn, Paymon, Oriens, take this bur- 
den from me: spill this globe willy-nilly into the abyss. Curses on the 
heads of the rebels. Fix on the brow of this cursed planet the gallows, 
the sign of crime, of punishment and suffering. 

EGYN and AMAIMON, entering. 

EGYN. Sire! Your cruel will and the words you have uttered have produced 
their effect. The earth careens from its orbit, the mountains crumble, 
the waters cover the earth; the axis has turned to the north, to cold 
and darkness; famine and plague ravage the nations; love is changed 
to hatred, filial love to parricide. Mankind believes itself in hell and 
you, Sire, are dethroned. 

cop. Help! I am sorry to have repented! 

AMAIMON. Too late! Since you have unchained the powers, there is no 
stopping them. 

cop. I repent! I have breathed the breath of my spirit into impure beings 
whose fornications debase me, as the wife, by soiling her body, soils 
her husband. 

EGYN and AMAIMON. The old man is delirious! 

cop. My energy dries up when they flee from me; their iniquity overtakes 
me and I am struck down by the madness of my progeny. Eternal, 
what have I done? Pity me! Because he loved curses, may curses 
alight upon him. Because he delighted not in blessings, may bless- 
ings shun him. 

EGYN. Such madness! 

Gop, prostrate. Sire, Eternal, there is none among the gods like unto thee; 
and thy work is incomparable. For thou art great and dost wonderful 
things, and only thou art God, only Thou! 

AMAIMON. Madness! 


EGYN. Thus the world goes: while the gods play, mortals stray. 











Strindberg and the Theatre 


By MARTIN LAMM 


Strindberg’s never-abandoned plans for having an “experimental the- 
atre” at his disposal were at the point of fulfillment early in 1907 when, 
after a long pause, he again began to write plays. During the previous 
autumn he had become acquainted with the young director August 
Falck, and they had agreed to found a theatre.' It was in anticipation of 
its opening that Strindberg, during the first half of 1907 wrote the four 
chamber plays which more than any other of his works have established 
his reputation as a revolutionary spirit in the art of the drama. 

In the beginning this was not his purpose. The name chamber play had 
been taken from Reinhardt’s Kammerspielhaus about which he had read 
articles in German periodicals, later found, with passages marked, in his 
library. His basic idea was to create an intimate theatre for which he 
imagined a repertoire in a subdued naturalistic style. This is most clearly 
apparent in a letter to Adolf Paul dated January 6, 1907: 


If you write anything new let me know about it; but try for the intimate in 
form, the little motif, thoroughly treated, few characters, great points of 
view, free fantasy; but built on observation and experience; well-studied, 
simple, but not too simple, no great apparatus, no superfluous minor roles, 
no traditional five-act plays or “ancient machinery,” no extended full-eve- 
ning plays. Miss Julie (without a curtain fall) has withstood the test of fire 
and has proved to be the form wanted by impatient people of today. 
Thorough, but short. 


The test to which the letter refers was August Falck’s production of 
Miss Julie. When Strindberg wrote to Paul, he was writing the first of 
his chamber plays, The Storm, which is rather well-suited to this descrip- 
tion as well as to the definition of the chamber play as “the idea of 
chamber music carried over to the drama” as Strindberg later stated it 
in his Open Letters to the Intima Theatre. 

However, he was soon to change his signals and wrote, when he had 
finished After the Fire and The Ghost Sonata, that The Storm was “full 
(lower) reality, or, a splendid play for Philistines, which is capable of 
success.’”* And in his Open Letters to the Intima Theatre he characterized 
the introduction to Miss Julie as evidence of “contemporary materialistic 
striving toward faithfulness to reality,” pointing out that at the end of 
the century fantasy had awakened to life and that spirit had won a victory 
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over matter, many evidences of which he noted in modern dramatic art 
abroad. 

Nevertheless, Strindberg’s idea did not come from abroad. Much of the 
time that spring he was at work on The Dream Play which was to be 
performed at the Swedish Theatre, but at the same time Black Banners 
again occupied his attention. On February 15, 1907, he had signed the fate- 
ful contract for its printing and was revising the manuscript. The com- 
pounding of dream mood and brutal naturalism was, therefore, to 
give the chamber plays their special character. 

The Dream Play thrusts the observer directly into the world of dreams. 
The chamber plays, however, open with scenes which are realistically 
drawn. In After the Fire one is brought to an old tumble-down house on 
Norrtulls Street, somber in impression because of its nearness to a ceme- 
tery. All of its inhabitants are interested in the business of burials. Diag- 
onally across the street is the tavern ‘“The Last Spike” where the hearse 
drivers stop and where in other times criminals took their last glass before 
going on to the gallows hill. Gradually this hovel becomes a symbol of our 
existence as does the castle in The Dream Play. Each of the worn-out 
articles on the scrap heap has its story to tell. A small terrestrial globe is 
fixed to the top of the broken parlor clock: “Thou little globe: densest 
and heaviest of all the planets; and thus it is so burdensome on thee, so 
hard to breathe, so heavy to bear; the cross is thy symbol, but it might have 
been a fool’s cap or a strait jacket—yours is a world of illusions and mad- 
men.” Here the mood is that of the prologue to The Dream Play written 
at about the same time. 

The introductory scene in The Ghost Sonata reveals a typical Stock- 
holm street scene in Ostermalm. It is Sunday: the deep bass tones of an 
organ from a nearby church are mingled with the clang of the steamboat 
bells. The bed clothes from a modern house in the background are hung 
out on a charwoman’s balcony, the concierge rubs the brass on the gate- 
posts and waters the laurel trees on either side of the gateway. A student, 
unshaven and wan from keeping late hours meets a milkmaid wearing a 
white cap, in front of the house. He dreams of all the luxury and beauty 
that must exist within: “Wouldn’t it be nice to have an apartment there 
four flights up, a lovely young wife, two pretty little children and 20,000 
crowns in revenues.” But, this attractive fagade conceals nameless human 
misery. 

Strindberg wanted to achieve the same contrast in The Pelican. During 
the premiere performance at the Intima Theatre he was pleased that the 
bourgeois living room where the action takes place was snug and elegant 
“in l’art-nouveau-style, with furniture to match. It was both genuine and 
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appealing, but there was something more in that room; it was mood, a 
white scent of sickroom and nursery with something green on a bureau 
as if placed there by an invisible hand. ‘I wanted to live in that room,’ I 
said, even though one surmised the tragedy whose last act would be 
played here with the most dreadful motif of classical antiquity: inno- 
cently suffering children and the humbug mother Medea.’* 

The passage reveals Strindberg’s intentions. The bright and peaceful 
interior, which only through its “white” scent of the sickroom acquires a 
melancholy nuance, is calculated to make the action doubly moving. On 
the other hand, the chamber of horrors which Reinhardt later evoked 
in his extraordinary staging was a departure from the directions in the 
text.” 

If one says that the three chamber plays move from everyday moods 
and situations to confused dream scenes, one uses a form of expression of 
which Strindberg would not have approved. On the contrary, for him 
this everyday coziness was a false appearance which we can only maintain 
by living a sleepwalker’s life until we reach the point of being forced to 
see existence in its real light. Strindberg writes to Schering (March 29, 
1907) about The Ghost Sonata: “It is schauderhaft as life is when the 
scales fall from the eyes and one sees das Ding an sich.” He continues by 
describing how most people live in imagined happiness and only grad- 
ually open their eyes to reality: “In that way the Weaveress of the World 
intertwines the fates of men; there are that many secrets in every home.” 
In The Pelican, which Strindberg for a time thought he would call 
Sleepwalker, the principal characters think that they are walking in 
their sleep and they feel horrified at the prospect of being wakened. The 
Son says that he has read about great criminals who thought that they 
had acted rightly “until they were discovered and awakened! If it isn’t 
a dream, it is surely a sleep!” And in After the Fire the Stranger explains 
that now he very seldom takes life seriously: “I walk like a somnambulist 
on a cornice—I know that I sleep, but I am awake—and I only wait to 
be awakened.” 

To clarify this awakening Strindberg has placed in a central position 
in each of the chamber plays a hero who sees life “without a film over 
his eyes.” He is able mercilessly to tear the mask from the faces of his 
fellow beings as the Stranger does in After the Fire, or with profound 
compassion to expose them as the Student is able to do in The Ghost 
Sonata, or the Son in The Pelican. 

Thus Strindberg strayed rather far from his resolve to create intimate 
dramas with simple motifs. Despite its chamber music title, The Ghost 
Sonata exceeds the limits of what can be presented on the stage in its at- 
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tempt to depict both how people play their assumed roles and how they 
appear within, at the same time. It is doubtful if Strindberg himself was 
conscious of this. The feeling of being able to see straight through people 
was a daily experience for him, as is evident in The Blue Book. For 
safety’s sake, however, he emphasized in his definition of the chamber 
olay idea,’ that no definite form should bind the author since the theme 
conditions the form: “Thus there should be freedom in treatment of the 
subject, limited only by the unity of the conception and the feeling for 
style.” 

The Intima Theatre gave Strindberg a fervent interest in the problems 
of staging, and he gave himself to the task of being its director with an 
unselfishness which one would not have believed of him. Everything 
interested him from acting to insignificant details of costuming and stage 
properties. Since personal appearances were not to his taste, he often 
transmitted his role analyses and instructions in letters to the actors and 
besides wrote for the Intima Theatre’s ensemble the series of brochures 
which were issued during the years 1908 and 1909 and have been col- 
lected in a volume under the title Open Letters to the Intima Theatre. 
Formally most of them deal with Shakespeare’s dramas, and one is de- 
voted to Goethe’s Faust, but they also contain several essays on Strind- 
berg’s own drama, and in nearly all of them regardless of the subject, he 
makes clear his own position in relation to drama, and his opinion of 
how it ought to be presented. 

Strindberg built upon his experiences as a student in the theatre 
school at the Royal Dramatic Theatre. He has written a memorable ac- 
count of how as a supernumerary he stood for the first time behind the 
scenes during a rehersal of Bjérnson’s Maria Stuart: on the dirty splin- 
tered barnlike floor of the stage, gentlemen in hats and topcoats and 
ladies in coats and muffs stood in front of gray linen backdrops, but then 
in these unpromising surroundings the drama began with the puritans 
calling down woe upon the perdition of the court. ‘““The effect was moving 
and he felt how it took hold of him.” 

It was here that Strindberg learned that the theatre can do without 
settings and costumes, that it lives through “the spoken word.” “One can 
play a scene in darkness and delight in it, if only it is spoken well.” 

Strindberg had a decided preference for asceticism in staging. A table 
and two chairs were all that was required for the performance of his 
naturalistic dramas, according to his own statement from the 1880's. He 
returns to this thought in a letter to August Falck in 1908: “A table and 
two chairs! The ideal!’ 

How then could Strindberg become the regenerator of modern Euro- 
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pean theatrical art? It was because he had written his most original 
dramas during a period when he had no direct contact with the theatre 
and its practitioners, the years of his residence in Lund at the end of the 
century and the early years following in Stockholm. Freed of all practical 
considerations he created fantasies which modern directors have tried to 
come to grips with as best they could. For the dramas he wrote in Lund* 
he hardly conceived of any other kind of staging than that he was used to 
in his youth, with its slight attempt to create illusion. One can take Ad- 
vent as an example, with its rattling handcuffs, a twig dancing in the air 
and a “changement a vue” which Strindberg intended to achieve by 
means of trap doors and collapsible settings. After his return to Stock- 
holm he became superficially acquainted with the stage machinery of the 
new century, and put it to a hard test. 

But despite the increased demands that Strindberg’s later drama placed 
on the capability of the stage, he retained his Spartan tendencies. One 
sees this in the stage directions for The Dream Play in which the changes 
of scene are to be made by means of successive backgrounds, while the 
wings which remain throughout the play are “stylized wall paintings, at 
once architecture and landscape.” To achieve this was not easy, and 
Strindberg found when the play was produced that “the whole perform- 
ance became ‘a phenomenon of materialization’ instead of the intended 
opposite (Dematerialization).”"” 

Strindberg wrote his chamber plays before the opening of the Intima 
Theatre, and therefore he had no thought at all of its limited space. It 
became evident in performance that “building” on the set caused long 
intermissions and did not give the desired result. Besides, contemporary 
German attempts to produce Shakespeare without scene changes had led 
him to require a stage practically devoid of settings: ‘““The spoken word is 
of course the main thing and if Shakespeare’s over-educated contempo- 
raries could do without settings we too ought to be able to imagine parti- 
tions, walls, and trees... and if the actors can pretend to be kings and 
queens, one should be able to fancy that it is a room of a castle or forest 
we have before us. Everything is make believe on the stage.” ‘“‘Make be- 
lieve” is the watchword of Strindberg’s stage directions. Otherwise one 
reverts to “realism and naturalism which are things of the past.’”* For a 
projected production of The Dream Play at the Intima Theatre, he con- 
sidered as sufficient a drapery backdrop which would remain in place 
throughout the whole performance. A few simple conventional objects 
placed on a barrier would indicate the locality: a couple of shells, the 





* To Damascus I, II; Advent; There are Crimes and Crimes; Saga of the 
Folkungs; Gustav Vasa; and Erik XIV. 
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sea; two cypresses, Italy; a number-board for psalms, the church, and so 
on. But later he was afraid that these symbols might result ‘“‘in a return to 
reality again and to the baroque.’ 

Strindberg consciously wrote his last drama The Great Highway with 
an extremely simplified and stylized system of settings with symbolic 
attributes in mind. A signpost with two arms, one pointing upward and 
the other downward is meant to indicate the Alps, two windmills, the 
plain, etc. At this point he was so dominated by his idea that everything 
on the stage is “make believe” that he writes in the introduction to Abu 
Casem’s Slippers: “Abu Casem sits in his shop and pretends to smoke.” 

At the same time it is clear that this striving for simplicity was not 
merely prompted by consideration of the Intima Theatre’s meager in- 
come. It was in harmony both with Strindberg’s earlier tastes and his 
newly-won spirituality: “The poet’s vision is profaned through the 
written word; the written drama is profaned in a definite way when it 
is materialized through performance.”* The magnificent lyrical moods 
of nature in the monologues of The Great Highway would perhaps not 
have existed if Strindberg had not wanted to compensate in this way for 
the poverty of the stage pictures. He himself points out that Shakespeare 
for the lack of stage settings was compelled to write “descriptions of na- 
ture and other valuable compositions in the manner of painting.” 

On a manuscript page from some one of the years near the turn of the 
century, Strindberg has given a universal formula for dramatic composi- 
tion: 

An effective drama 
ought to operate by means of suggestion, 
contain a secret which is revealed to the beholder either 
in the beginning or toward the end,* 
an eruption, of feeling, wrath, indignation, 
a turning point (revirement), a reversai, 
a surprise, well-prepared, 
a discovery, 
a punishment (nemesis), a humiliation, 
careful conclusion, either with atonement or not, 
A qui pro quo, 
A parallelism. 

* If the beholder knows the secret and the principals do not, he enjoys 
their play at blindman’s buff; if he does not know the secret his curiosity 
is stimulated and he is kept interested. 


© 
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Of these ingredients, “eruption” and “humiliation” would seem to be 
found in most of Strindberg’s dramas. And he has clearly shown his pref- 
erence for “the parallelisms,” i.e., the repetition of similar situations with 
altered significance: “It is my force!” he writes in Open Letters to the 
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Intima Theatre.” The other devices occur more sporadically. Although 
Strindberg regarded his dramas as products of refined technique and 
spoke readily of “counterpoint” and the “treatment of themes as in the 
fugue” and of similar ideas, he was by no means blind to the fact that 
he achieved his greatest triumphs when he wrote without methodical 
calculation. It is characteristic that in both Easter and After the Fire he 
refused to strike out unrealized impulses which his German translator 
drew to his attention. ““The incompleted (abortive) intentions must re- 
main there, because they give natural faithfulness to the portrayal of life, 
for life is full of stranded plans, passing fancies, projects which serve to 
fill out conversation, but nevertheless form sources of energy.’ This 
agrees completely with what he wrote to the same correspondent on 
May 13, 1902 after completing The Dream Play: “A work of art should 
be a little disordered, imperfect as a product of nature in which no crystal 
is free of fault, no plant without a leaf miscarried.’””’ He admired Shake- 
speare’s “slovenly” composition and determined that Schiller’s rough 
draft of Demetrius came to naught because he had lost his creative joy 
by elaborating it in too much detail. “He has taken it out in advance. It 
happened to me once,” Strindberg explains.” As early as during his “In- 
ferno Crisis” he wrote an essay on the role of chance in artistic creation. 
It is through this reliance on the gusts of inspiration that Strindberg came 
to be such a liberating influence on modern drama which was becoming 
fixed in rigid forms. 


Translated by THOMAS R. BUCKMAN 


NOTES 

‘Intima Teatern in Stockholm which opened on November 26, 1907 with 
The Pelican, played an exclusively Strindbergian repertoire for the following 
three years. In all, twenty-four of Strindberg’s plays were presented during this 
period; the total number of performances reached 1,147. 

* Paul, August, Min Strindbergsbok (Stockholm, 1930), p. 178. 

’ From a letter to Emil Schering, his German translator, March 29, 1907. 

‘Strindberg, August, Oppna brev till Intima Teatern (Open Letters to the 
Intima Theatre), Samlade skrifter, vol. 50 (Stockholm, 1919), p. 291. 

° Nonetheless, this performance at the Royal Opera in Stockholm, December 
1920, was a lesson in the dramatic possibilities of the play, according to Gunnar 
Ollén. See his Strindbergs dramatik (Stockholm, 1948), p. 233. 

® Open Letters, p. 12. 

7 Strindberg, August, Tjdnstekvinnans son I (The Son of the Bondwoman I), 
Samlade skrifter, vol. 18 (Stockholm, 1919), p. 333 ff. 

* Open Letters, p. 17. 

® Falck, August, Fem dr med Strindberg (Stockholm, 1935), p. 192. 

Open Letters, p. 289. 

1 Open Letters, p. 70. 
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® Falck, p. 208. 

8 Falck, p. 275. 

4“ Open Letters, p. 220. 

% Open Letters, p. 196. 

Open Letters, p. 53. 

7 Letter to Schering, April 24, 1907. Cf. Open Letters, p. 171. 
‘Ss Letter to Schering, January 18, 1902. 











THE TDR PLAY SERIES 
Edited by Eric Bentley 


Wood Painting 
A Morality Play 
By INGMAR BERGMAN 


Translated by Randolph Goodman and Leif Sjéberg 


While serving as director at the Malm6 Municipal Theatre, Ingmar 
Bergman conducted classes in acting for the members of the company. 
Seeking a short play in which to show off the talents of his ten students, 
but unable to find a suitable one, Bergman wrote Trdmdlning (literally, 
Wood Painting) merely as an exercise. The subject for the play, as the 
Narrator explains, was suggested to the author by a mural in a church 
in the nearby province of Smaland. The one-acter was well received 
in Malmé, and early in the fall of 1955 was produced by the Studio 
Workshop of the Royal Dramatic Theatre in Stockholm, under the 
direction of Bengt Ekerot. A review of the play appeared in the October 
issue of BLM (Bonniers Littertira Magasin), whose critic, Ake Janzon, 
noted that it was a powerful work, full of humor and deep feeling, which 
captivated its audiences. The play was published by Bonniers in 1956 
and formed the basis for the film, The Seventh Seal, which Bergman wrote 
and directed the same year. It is presented here in English for the first 
time. 


R. G. and L. S: 
CHARACTERS 


‘THE NARRATOR THE SMITH 
THE GIRL MARIA 
JOHN THE ACTOR 
THE KNIGHT LIsA 

THE WItTcH KARIN 


Time: 14th century. Place: Sweden. 


NARRATOR. The scene of our play was suggested by a mural that adorns 
the right wall of the vestibule of a little church in southern SmAland. 
The painting dates from the end of the fourteenth century and its 
subject is the deadly plague that ravaged this province and many 
others in the neighborhood. The artist is unknown. But I’ve called 
the play “Wood Painting” and adhere more or less to the action 
shown in the mural, which begins at the small windows of the 
entryway, where the sun is playing over the quiet green landscape, 
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and ends twelve feet away in a dark corner where the final incidents 

occur in the grayish, rain-laden dawn... 

THE GIRL. Stop! You mustn’t go any further! 

Joun. I guess you don’t know who we are... I don’t blame you! 

THE GIRL. I’m sorry, but you can’t cross the border. 

JOHN. Why doesn’t your father, your husband, or your brother come out 
and try to stop us? 

THE GIRL. My father hasn’t come back from the war. My husband died 
three days ago. And my brother is sick. 

joun. I think I’ll go in and have a little talk with your brother. He'll 
know me...and my master, too. 

THE GIRL. Don’t do it! 

JOHN. I can see why you're scared. We're so ugly... in these filthy rags 

and tatters...our horses gone... All the same, we’re no criminals 


THE GIRL. But we have the plague. 

joun. Oh, my! That’s awful ... disgusting ... terrible... My, oh my! 

THE GIRL. And there’s no remedy. No place of refuge. No one can escape. 
Don’t you smell fire? It’s been lying over the forest since early this 
morning. 

JOHN. Well, now that you mention it, I do smell smoke. 

THE GIRL. They burned a witch at the crossroads this morning. They 


said she was to blame for the plague. She even confessed that she 
slept with the Black Fiend ...so they burned her. 

JOHN. Well, then everything is all right. You’ve got to keep a close watch 
over those damned witches, because if they’re not scaring up a 
plague, they’re up to some other deviltry. 

THE KNIGHT, from a distance. Come on, John. Don’t stand there talking 
such nonsense! 

THE GIRL. What is your master’s name? 

JOHN. His name is Antonius Block, and he’s your master as well as mine. 
For ten years we squatted in the Holy Land where snakes bit us, 
bugs stung us, wild animals attacked us, pagans slaughtered us, the 
wine poisoned us, the women loused us up, the lice devoured us, and 
fevers melted us down—all for the greater glory of God. 

THE KNIGHT, from a distance. Do I have to beat you before you quit your 
babbling? 

JOHN. Why are you throwing sticks at me, Milord? I know whereof I 
speak. That crusade of ours was so stupid that only a real idealist 
could have dreamed it up. Well, so long, my girl, the knight and I 
don’t own a thing between us, so we can’t reward you for your 
information. You'll have to render your bill when we meet each 
other in heaven—that is, if you ever get there. 

THE KNIGHT and JOHN walk off in silence. Faint music. 

THE GIRL. They ought to take my advice, turn back, and go through the 

healthy countries. They haven’t seen the hands or the eyes of the 
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people dying of the plague... the blood foaming from their noses 
and mouths. They haven’t seen the boils on their necks, larger 
each morning than they were the night before, and oozing pus. Big 
as a baby’s head sometimes, while the bodies wither and shrink 
around the swelling until the limbs are like ropes and the people go 
mad. They spring out of their beds in agony, bite their hands, tear 
open their arteries with their fingernails, and their screams make 
the clouds burst. They dance in their beds, over the floors, at their 
fireplaces, in the meadows . .. then they fall, pant for breath, and die 
in the barns, in the yards, in the ditches, and on the banks of the 
river. People run away from the sick villages, far away to the north, 
but all the time a shadow follows them, a very Grave Gentleman. 
Silence. Footsteps cease. 

JOHN. Poor little John... the sun has hardly set and the forest is so dark 
... There’s a big crab sitting between my ribs...squeezing my 
heart. Suppose I try to sing a little song— 

Sings. 

In the sea the fishes play 

And stately ships go on their way 

While here on land men die like flies— 
Suddenly breaks off. 
Are you afraid, little John? I say, are you afraid, little John? No! Not 
the tiniest bit afraid, little John? Yes!! I’m so scared that right this 
minute I’d be having an awful accident if my stomach weren’t as 
empty as eternity. 
Pause. 
Who are you, my beautiful girl? Aren’t you afraid of the dark? 

THE WITCH. May I join you? 

joun. My master and I were just thinking of taking a rest. We’re a bit 
tired. You see, we've just come back from a little stroll... from the 
Holy Land. 

THE witcH. Then I'll rest, too. 

joun. Good. Let’s go into those bushes over there. 

THE witcH. What for? 

JOHN. We could do a little berry-picking. It’s been such a long time. 

THE WITCH. If you knew whom you were talking to, you wouldn't ask 
me to pick berries, or anything else, for that matter. 

JOHN. Well, who are you, if I may ask? 

THE WITCH. I’m the witch they burned at the crossroads this morning. 

JOHN. Then you shouldn’t be sitting here, if you’re dead. 

THE WITCH. I certainly am dead. 

youn. Then you are a ghost, and I don’t believe in ghosts...so you 
don’t exist, and you can’t go on sitting here, annoying me and my 
master... unless we’re dead, too, and have turned into ghosts. If 
that’s the case, I don’t know how it happened, but I won’t give a 
damn about anything and won't say another word until Judgment 
Day. 
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THE WITCH. Did you and your master take part in the execution, by any 
chance? 

joun. No, unfortunately we didn’t. We just happened to be out of town. 

THE WITCH. Towards morning, I fell asleep for a while but I woke up 
almost at once. People were shouting outside the jail. I was afraid 
and I cried but it was useless, because everything was settled. I 
climbed up to the little window in the wall and looked down into 
the yard. I saw the cart they were going to take me away in... the 
priest was there, too... but I couldn’t see the hangman. The sun 
was rising. There wasn’t a single cloud in the sky. It looked hollow. 
I stood there staring at the people and I began to see their faces more 
clearly; and their chattering voices sounded like evil bird-calls... 
Suddenly I looked at my hands, that were clawing at the stone wall, 
and I saw that my nails were broken and black with blood and my 
knuckles were white, but my strength had not left me. Then I heard 
voices in the passage and the door was flung open. I fell down from 
the wall and lay with my head on the rough planks of the floor that 
stank of rotten straw. They bent down and grabbed me by the 
waist, pulled my shoulders back, and locked an iron collar around 
my neck. It was cold, and I shivered. I shivered so I couldn’t speak, 
couldn’t cry, couldn’t walk. But they pulled my “necklace” so that 
I had to go along. They dragged me down the stone steps and 
through a long passageway, and each time I fell I thought I’d be 
choked to death. They always pulled me up by the collar. They 
didn’t touch my body as the other watchmen did. They didn’t laugh 
and joke with me like those who cut off my hair. They were quiet and 
scared. They just kept pulling at the collar because they were scared. 
They knew that He was following me, clutching my skirt. Then they 
opened the doors, and the sun struck me in the face, and it was like 
a cry in the sun, and the morning breeze raised the dust and flung 
it into our faces. 
Pause. 
I was sitting in the cart, riding backwards, bound down so that my 
head rested on my breast...and when the cart jogged along the 
road, it hurt, because the iron cut into my flesh, but I didn’t cry. The 
pain helped me, the stones in the road helped me, the squeaking of 
the wheels helped me. I closed my eyes and the sun burned in red 
waves through my lids. I heard the treading of hundreds of feet and 
the dust from the road was like smoke. I felt the people around me 
panting, I felt the pounding of their pulses, I felt their wide staring 
eyes—but no one uttered a sound. 
Pause. 
When we came to the place at the crossroads, they loosened my 
chains and I lifted my face to the sky. Above the fir trees, above the 
world, there were thin streaks of clouds, like fingers. Then I smelt 
the smoke of the fire; it poured down from the great heap of logs 
they had raised, and everyone began to cough. The fire flared up in 
a big fan-like flame and our faces burned from the heat. Then I 
turned around and saw Him standing behind me...and He smiled 
faintly, and His eyes became round and clear, and He came quite 
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close to me...I felt His breath against my cheek ...and He put His 
hand on my hip... 
Pause. 


Then I turned toward the stake and could barely make out the 
faces of all the people behind it. I raised my hands above my head 
and spread my fingers; I rose on my toes and stretched myself as far 
as I could. Then I laughed and laughed, but it sounded like a little 
child’s laughter, and then I began to cry and words suddenly ap- 
peared in the sobs like fishes in streaming water: “Now the wheel 
moves ...now the sand falls...now the nightbird shrieks... now 
it huddles together . . . now the tree crashes . . . now the viper quivers 
... now the wheel stops . .. now the Holy Books rise . . . now they are 


gone... now the wheel is still...now there is silence ...now the 
leap is at hand... now the sands have run out... now the mountain 
roars...now the river gapes...now...now...they are here!” 


Then they beat my head with a stick until I fell down. Then they tied 
me to the ladder and raised it over the fire and the flames rushed at 
me and licked my clothes and before I fell face down on the blaze, 
I burned like a torch. Then they sang a hymn, but J was no longer 
afraid. He pressed His big body into mine and we fell into deep 
water... He locked me in His arms and I did not feel cold any 
more... 

Long pause. Silence. 

THE SMITH. Excuse me. I don’t mean to bother you, but has anyone here 
seen my wife? 

JOHN. No, we haven't seen a soul... haven’t seen as much as a cat. 

THE SMITH. That’s tough luck! 

joun. Did she get lost? 

THE SMITH. She ran away... with a juggler. 

joun. If she has such bad taste, I think you ought to let her go, and not 
do her the honor of running around through the forest looking for 
her. 

THE SMITH. I guess you're right, my boy... but I’m mad enough to kill 
her. 

JouN. Well, now! That’s another story! 

THE SMITH. And if I ever lay my hands on him... I’m going to murder 
that cheap clown, too. 

JOHN. There are too many actors around anyway, so even if he hasn’t done 
anything in particular, you ought to get rid of him. 

THE SMITH. My wife has always been very much interested in the art of the 
theatre. 

joun. And that was the cause of her downfall! 

THE SMITH. Her downfall, not mine... you see, if a fellow is born at the 
bottom of the heap, he has no place to fall to. By the way, are you 
married? 

joun. Me? A hundred times and more! I can’t even keep track of my wives, 

but that’s the way it is when a man does a lot of traveling. 
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THE SMITH. One wife is worse than a hundred, let me tell you, or maybe 
I’ve just had worse luck than any other poor slob in this lousy world, 
but I wouldn’t bet on it. 

joun. Yeah, it’s hell with them and hell without them, so no matter how 
you figure it, it’s all the same. I guess it makes sense to kill them while 
the fun is going on. 

THE SMITH. Some fun! Your wife gabbing, your brats squawking, stinking 
diapers, spitefulness and scratches, slaps and pinches, and the Devil's 
dam for a mother-in-law. And when you fall into bed after a hard 
day and you're just about to doze off, then there’s a new tune: weep- 
ing, wailing, and whining to high heaven. 

Whines. 
Why don’t you kiss me goodnight? 

JOHN, same tone. Why don’t you sing me a song? 

THE SMITH. Why don’t you notice my new drawers? 

joun. Why don’t you make love to me the way you did when we first met? 

THE SMITH. Why do you turn your back to me and snore? 

youn. Oh, me! 

THE SMITH. Oh, my! 

Suddenly angry. 

Then along came that juggler, swinging down the lane, sighing and 
crying and strumming his damned lute. He had blue eyes and rosy 
cheeks and went in and out of my house with his tail in the air like a 
cat in heat. He stank of some sweet-smellin’ stuff and was as full of 
soft-soap as you're full of guts. My mother-in-law was his lookout, 
while I got double-crossed so big you could have put me on the altar 
in the church. 

joun. And then they took off! 

THE SMITH. I'll nip them with my pinchers. I'll smash them with my 
hammer. I'll ram my poker in their bellies! 

He suddenly bursts into tears. 

joun. What in the name of all the saints in—! What are you bawling for? 

THE SMITH. Yes, look at the blacksmith moaning and groaning like a baby 
with a diaperful. 

joun. It beats me! After all, you got rid of a double-dyed daughter of a 
dog! 

THE SMITH. You just don’t understand! 

JOHN. Oh, you mean your pride is hurt! 

THE SMITH. No, I could stand that, all right. 

youn. And you call yourself a man? Like hell you are! 

THE SMITH. Maybe I love her. 

youn. That’s it! Maybe you love her! Don’t you know that love is nothing 
but an itch in the groin that keeps itching and itching and is covered 
up with a damned lot of lies, deceptions, alibis, and general trickery? 
Love is the blackest of plagues, but unfortunately we don’t die of 
it. If we did, there would at least be some release from the damned 
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thing. Every once in a while you hear of an utter idiot who has died 
for love, but it’s usually love that dies first... it just fades away and 
dies. Love is a minor infectious disease like colds; it thins your blood, 
saps your strength, weakens your independence, and your morals— 
if you have any—begins to leave a bad taste in your mouth, and ends 
up with a yawn. The most perfect thing in this imperfect world is 
love, for love is perfect in its imperfection! 

THE SMITH. You're lucky you have such a gift of gab. You've got yourself 
drunk on your own moonshine. 

JOHN. My dear sir, I’d like you to know that I’ve heard, read, and actually 
lived through most of the fairy tales about right and wrong that 
people are always telling each other. Yes, and all those childish fables 
in the Bible, about angels and holy spirits and such, leave me stone 
cold. 

THE SMITH. Watch out! The night is coming on and the forest is dark. 
Watch what you're saying! 

JOHN brags. This is my gospel: My little tummy is the world, my head is 
eternity, and my hands are two glorious suns. My legs are the un- 
blest pendulums of time and my dirty feet are two magnificent start- 
ing points for my philosophy. I am the universe all by myself, 
nobody believes in it but me... everyone thinks it’s ridiculous, some- 
times I think so, too. Insignificant to heaven and indifferent to hell, 
altogether it’s worth just about as much as a sneeze, the only dif- 
ference being that a sneeze is more enjoyable. 

THE SMITH. Oh God, now it’s coming over me again! 

JoHN. What’s bothering you? 

THE SMITH. I just happened to think of my wife! She’s so beautiful... 
so beautiful, you can’t talk about her without soft music! 

JOHN. That’s exactly what the juggler did with his little stringed instru- 
ment. 

THE SMITH. Her eyes are like blueberries, her lips are like brandy, her 
breasts are like heavenly cucumbers, her behind like a juicy pear— 
all in all, she’s as tempting as a patch of wild strawberries. 

JOHN. Wait a minute! You're a pretty lousy poet! You sound more like a 
peasant inspired by a vegetable graden. 

THE KNIGHT, from a distance. Come, we must move on! 

THE SMITH. I’d like to go along with you for a way, if it’s all right. 

joun. It’s all right, if you don’t start whining again. If you do, I’ll leave 
you flat! Witch, are you ready? We’re a motley crew, if ever I saw 
one! 

They walk on. Music. 

THE SMITH. Now the moon is rising. 

JOHN. It will be easier to see the road. 

THE WITCH. I don’t like the moon. 

The music ends. 
THE SMITH. The trees are so still tonight... 
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JOHN. Because there is no wind. 

THE SMITH. I mean, they’re absolutely motionless. 

JOHN. Oooh! What was that? 

THE witcH. Those are the bats that have been flying across the road, 
past our faces. 

THE SMITH. It’s so deathly quiet, I wish at least I heard a fox. 

JOHN. Or an owl. 

THE SMITH. Or a dog barking. 

JOHN. Or a human voice, apart from my own. 

THE WitcH. The moonlight burns my eyes so that I can hardly see. 

JouN. It’s dangerous to stand still in the moonlight. Don’t you know that! 
They walk on in silence. 

MARIA. Can anyone tell me how to get to the border? This looks like a 
cattle path, so I suppose I’ve lost my way. 

Joun. If you come along with us, you'll run into the plague ...and if you 
go in the opposite direction, you'll also run into the plague... 
perhaps it will strike you right here and save you the trouble of 
going anywhere. 

MARIA. It’s the plague I’m so terribly afraid of. I took my little boy out 
of the cradle and I’ve walked all day without meeting a soul. Would 
any of you happen to have a little bit of bread? 

JOHN. Here’s a piece of crust. It’s all I’ve got. If you can make a dent in it, 
you're better than I am. But, then, I have only two teeth. 

MARIA. Oh, thank you! 

THE SMITH. Now give me strength ... for the moment is at hand! Who is 
that peeping out from behind those trees if it isn’t my Most Honor- 
able Spouse ... with juggler attached! I say there, won't you please 
come forward, my dear lady and my dear sir, for here and now justice 
shall be done! Good evening, my dear wife, I see that you are out 
for a little stroll with your lap dog, or whatever that is paddling 
along at your side. 

THE ACTOR. You filthy boor! How dare you insult this beloved lady, the 
most beautiful of all Helens! 

THE SMITH. Her name is Lisa. 

joun. Mad Lisa... bad Lisa... 

THE SMITH. Slut! 

youn. Graceless... Faithless... 

THE SMITH. Butt! 

youn. An angel in the muck... you can finish it yourself... 

THE SMITH. You gilded little chamber-pot! 

THE ACTOR. You miserable short-haired bastard ... your voice is cracked, 
your breath stinks, and you’re musclebound! If I were in your lousy 
rags, I’d be so ashamed of myself, I'd go jump in the lake. 

THE SMITH. I’]l smash your jaw so you won’t be able to do your monkey- 

tricks for the cannibals who come to see you. 
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THE ACTOR. I'll kick you in the belly so hard your guts’ll fly out of your 


ears. 
Lisa. Oh, look at me, please! Look at me... a wretched, desperate woman! 
And listen to these men! That actor... just listen to his voice! 


THE ACTOR. My voice? My voice, of course! My organ! 

Lisa. Yes, you have an organ. You even have a couple of bunions, but that 
doesn’t make you a man, not by a long shot. 

jJouN. He’s an actor, that’s all. So why don’t we cut out the conversation 
and just cut his throat? 

LisA. Please let me explain. When he came whispering his love-talk in 
my ear, I didn’t know it was part of his repertory. When he took me 
in his arms for the first time, I had no idea that he had rehearsed that 
scene in front of a mirror and played it at an audition for a director. 
When his beard tickled me so nicely, I didn’t know it was a fake; or 
that his bright smile was just a collection of false teeth—and rotten 
ones at that. He stole his perfumes, swiped his songs, and lifted all 
his little movements from other clowns. I’m beginning to wonder if 
he’s really a human being like everyone else. 

THE ACTOR. If you think I’m going to apoligize for being alive, you're 
mistaken ... even though I’m an actor without a part, a doll without 
a doll’s house, a poet without a rhyme, a lover without a lady friend 

. and all the fleas flee me. Well, my good man, I throw down my 
little toy sword! I don’t intend to defend myself! 

THE sMITH. You'd better get ready to fight and give me a chance to kill 
you. The least you can do is make me as mad as I was a minute ago. 

THE ACTOR throws himself on the ground. All right, I'll put my dagger 
right here over my heart, and all you have to do is drive it in. One 
smart blow and a living example of unreality will be immediately 
transformed into a real live corpse. 

LisA, to the smMiTH. Well, do something! Don’t just stand there with your 
mouth open! He’s a disgrace to you and to himself. Put an end to 
the wretch! He’s begging for it. 

Pause. 
If you haven’t got the nerve, I'll do it myself! 

THE ACTOR. Oh, help! 

Pause. 
I’m dying. 
Closes his eyes; goes limp. 

THE smiTH. And that sweet thing is my wife! 

LIsA. Come on, let’s go. There’s no use talking. 

JOHN. Yes, let’s break it up. I don’t feel so good. 

THE SMITH. Something you ate is bothering you. 

joun. What’s bothering me is that I had nothing to eat. 

They walk on. 

THE ACTOR. Are they gone now? Yes, they've gone. Then I can get up. 
Where’s my dagger? There! I almost feel ashamed that the dagger 

is only a “prop,” and I definitely feel ashamed that I’m not really 
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dead. Still it’s flattering that they believed in my death. So I stand 
here feeling ashamed and flattered, although my audience has long 
since disappeared in the woods. I find it nauseating to stand here 
ashamed and flattered; on the other hand, there’s a certain satisfac- 
tion in feeling nauseated at being ashamed and flattered. I suppose 
it’s presumptuous to feel satisfaction because one is nauseated at 
standing here ashamed and flattered; but if I start thinking of my 
pride it gives me a headache and it suddenly seems foolish to stand 
here in the middle of a dark forest completely alone with a headache 
because I happen to suffer from pride at feeling satisfaction on ac- 
count of the fact that I am nauseated at being ashamed and flattered. 
Help! Who’s that sneaking up behind me? Who are you? 

THE GIRL. I’ve come to take you to a dark and exacting master. He says 
he needs your lute. You will have to play at a dance tonight down 
at the stone near the border. 

THE ACTOR. I have no time. 

THE GIRL. The severe master knew you would answer that way. He says 
you are lying. 

THE ACTOR. I have my performance— 

THE GIRL. It’s been canceled. 

THE ACTOR. My contract— 

THE GIRL. Terminated. 

THE ACTOR. My children, my family... 

THE GIRL. They manage better without you. 

THE ACTOR. Is there no way I can get out of it? 

THE GIRL. No. 

rHE AcTOR. No exceptions, no loopholes? 

THE GIRL. No, there are no loopholes. 

THE ACTOR. He must be a severe master. 

THE GIRL. He is a severe master. 

THE ACTOR. All right then, come on, let’s go and try to find him before he 
gets angry. 

THE GIRL. Why are you sighing? 

THE ACTOR. I’m just sighing. Is that forbidden? 

Wind. Music. 

NARRATOR. The wanderers are very tired. They have come to a forest 
glade where they lie down in the moss. Quietly they lie there and 
listen to their own quiet breathing, the measured beat of their 
pulses, and the wind moving quietly in the tops of the trees. Maria 
has withdrawn from the others with her child, and she gazes at the 
moonlight which is no longer still and dead but shimmering and 
mysterious. 

MARIA. One morning the Holy Maiden went down to the well to fetch 
water. Little lizards were gliding over the stones—sometimes in sun- 
light, sometimes in shadow. She leaned over the edge of the well 
and looked down into the dark water-mirror. Her cheeks had grown 
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pale and hollow, her eyes large and glowing. It was hard to carry the 
Child that particular morning because of the white-hot sun. And 
that is why she cried a little and her tears fell into the water of the 
well. But soon she stopped and she felt better, almost happy, as she 
filled her pitcher. The sun flashed in the cold water, and it splashed 
over her red skirt and her bare feet. She washed away the salt of 
her tears that burned on her cheeks and took a drink of the fresh. 
sweet water. She drank out of her cupped hands as out of a bowl. 
Then the Child stirred in her womb, and she laughed aloud in her 
loneliness. She drew herself up, her arms pressed against her sides, 
and lifted the water jug in her strong brown hands. Then she climbed 
the few steps uphill to the house of the carpenter, moving through the 
glittering heat of the morning sunlight on feet that seemed to dance. 
A long way off she heard the sheep dogs barking and the cries of the 
shepherds as they drove their herds toward the mountains, toward 
the cool shade of the olive groves. 

Pause. 

And that’s the story of the Maiden Maria. 

JOHN. But can anyone tell where we actually are? 

KARIN. You have reached the starting point, the stone at the border. You 
have walked in a circle and here you stand, in the wee hours of the 
morning, shivering and waiting. The wind has risen and the clouds 
gather on the horizon that is turning gray in the light of the dawn. 

THE KNIGHT. Who are you? 

KARIN. I am the wife of the knight, Antonius Block. I left the castle be- 
cause of the plague ... One of the last to go... Don’t you recognize 
me? 

THE KNIGHT. And what are you doing here? 

KARIN. Do you see the fires over there? Do you hear the music? That’s the 
neighboring country whose soldiers have blocked up the border 
with a high fence that runs from coast to coast. Everywhere there are 
soldiers, so that no one from our plague-stricken land can possibly 
get through. We must wait. 

THE KNIGHT. Wait for what? 

KARIN. For nothing. For the plague. Poor Antonius Block, poor dear, 
you don’t recognize me, do you? But I recognize you. Somewhere in 
your face, in your eyes—frightened and hidden—is the boy who left 
so many years ago. Was it worthwhile and exciting—the Crusade? 
Did you kill many pagans, ride like a demon, break swords and 
lances? Did you say many prayers at the Holy Grave, and rape many 
women...? 

THE KNIGHT. Oh, I’m so tired. 

KARIN. Do you feel cold? Would you like to have my shawl? No. 

JOHN sings. In the sea the fishes play, 

And stately ships go on their way— 
He yawns noisily. 
KARIN. Hush! Don’t you hear? 
JOHN. Hear what? 
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KARIN. Now the cocks are crowing in the other country where the dawn 
lights the plain. Now the fires are going out. Now the wind is dying 
down. Now the rain is beginning to fall very quietly and gently. Now 
we stand here close together waiting for someone to come from over 
there. He is a mighty man, a knight, a gentleman... and by his side 
are a young girl and a juggler with his lute slung over his shoulder. 
And now they are coming this way, walking toward us through the 
silence of the rain-laden dawn. 

Long pause. 


JoHN. Good morning, Milord. We stand here huddled together waiting 
for you. My name is John, plain John, who walks and talks inces- 
santly. And moping over there is a skinny and miserable knight with 
a lot of feverish and rambling thoughts under his hat. 

KARIN. I am the wife of the knight. And there stands a little witch who 
had an affair with the Black Fiend—or so the story goes. She had to 
burn for her sin, and I suppose she feels pretty low right now. 

THE SMITH. I’m a blacksmith by trade, and a pretty good one at that, if 
I do say so myself. And that one, over there, is my wife Lisa—curtsy 
for the gentleman, Lisa. She’s pretty hard to deal with sometimes, 
and we've just had a little spat, so to speak, but no worse than most 
other people. 

LISA. It was all that juggler’s fault. You can ask him yourself—he’s stand- 
ing right there. 

THE SMITH. Shut up, Lisa. There’s a lady over there who calls herself 
Maria. She’s been running day and night from the plague, and not 
so much for her own sake as for the child’s. But now she’s sitting 
there very quietly ... waiting. 

THE KNIGHT. Stern Master, will you listen to me! Every morning and 
evening I reach out towards heaven, towards God. I call on the 
Saints, I fill their ears with my cries, and again and again my heart 
overflows with faith. Across a spiritual desert, I feel God’s nearness 
like the vibrations of a mighty bell. Suddenly my emptiness is filled 
with music of no tone, as if in waves of innumerable voices. In the 
great darkness I cry out, and my cry is like a whimper. For your 
glory, oh God! I live for your glory! For your glory! So I call out in 
the dark. Then a terrible thing happens in every fiber of my body 
... the flame of my faith dies suddenly as if someone had blown it 
out. The great bell falls silent, the darkness throbs and thickens, 
it presses against my mouth and forces itself down my throat. Then 
the curses explode out of my belly, out of my eyes, out of my hair, 
like the roars of wild beasts, the hisses of poisonous snakes, the hoarse 
shrieks of evil birds ...and the darkness is splattered with blood... 
and my old wounds run with pus. 


youn. With all due respect for this Grave Gentleman, I wish you would 
stop squawking. You say, you live out there in the darkness—well, 
we all live right here like silly little specks of dust floating in space— 
and in that darkness you find that there is no one who listens to 
your complaints or is moved by your sufferings. Well, wash away 
your tears and let your face reflect your indifference. I could have 
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given you some herbs to clean out your troubles with eternity, but 
I suppose it’s too late now. Anyway, in your very last minutes, you 
will feel a terrific triumph at being able to roll your eyes and wiggle 
your toes. 

KARIN. Quiet, quiet! 

joun. All right, I'll be quiet—but under protest. It’s true, a minute ago I 
was a little shy. But, if I’ve got to give up the ghost, it won’t be of my 
own free will and without a fight—with all due respect, of course, 
for the Grave Gentleman. 

KARIN. Hush, hush! The actor is tuning up his lute. The Grave Gentle- 
man bids us dance. He wants us to take each other’s hands and 
form a chain. He himself will lead us, and the actor will bring up 





the rear. Away from the dawn we shall go with measured tread, ) 
away to the dark lands while the rain caresses our faces. 
Whispers. 


Arrange yourselves for the dance, my friends, my children. The 
Grave Gentleman quickly loses his patience and the music has 
USE...’ 

She is silent. The music of the lute. All move in a solemn dance. 


CURTAIN. 
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Notes to the Members 
of 
The Intimate Theatre 


By AUGUST STRINDBERG 


On the idea of an intimate theatre.*—When one submitted a full- 
length play to the Royal Theatre in the 1860's and '70’s, it had no chance 
of being accepted unless it met certain conditions. Five acts was the pre- 
ferred length, with each act written on six sheets, so that the whole play 
was 5 X 24 = 120 folio pages long. Dividing the acts into tableaux or 
by means of transformation scenes was frowned upon and considered a 
weakness. Each act had to have a beginning, a middle and an end. The 
end of the act must provide a signal for applause—which could usually 
be managed by some high-flown oratory—and if the play was in blank 
verse, the last two lines were to rhyme. Within each act there had to be 
set numbers for the actors, called “scenes.” The monologue was permitted 
and often was the occasion for the big “scene.” Lengthy outbursts of pas- 
sion, the dispensation of poetic justice, and an unmasking scene were 
virtually essential. One might also make use of a long bit of narration—a 
dream, an anecdote, an incident. And in addition to all this, the theatre 
management insisted upon strong parts and rewarding roles for its stars. 

There was much that was sensible and justifiable in this version of 
The Poetics. It stemmed from Victor Hugo and arose in the 1830's in re- 
action against the stale formulas of Racine and Corneille. But like other 
styles of art, this one, too, ran its course and degenerated. Anything and 
everything was crammed into the five-act form, including completely 
trivial incidents and anecdotes. Practical considerations, such as the 
need for keeping the entire acting troupe busy, made it necessary to write 
in subsidiary characters—not just “‘supers,” but speaking parts. This led 
to a confusion between creating characters and writing roles; and in 
recent years we have had to hear Bj6rnson, that practical man of the 
theatre, praised for being a great role-writer. 

The fear of serious themes and important subjects resulted in an out- 
pouring of trifles, so that finally the directors of the theatre had to make 
cuts in the scripts to avoid boring their audiences. 

About 1870 when I had written a play in verse about the hero Blotsven 


* What appears here is not the complete text of Strindberg’s Notes, but an 
excerpt taken from the first few pages. 
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and tried reading it aloud to my literary comrades at the University of 
Uppsala, I found it was one long bore. So I burned it (along with a play 
about Eric XIV). From the ashes there arose a one-act play, The Outlaw, 
which, along with its many faults, had the merit of sticking to its subject. 
It was short but exhaustive. Undoubtedly I was influenced by Bjérnson’s 
masterful one-act play, Between Battles, which I took as a model of play- 
writing. 

For the pace of living was increasing. People were growing impatient 
and wanted quick answers. In my Master Olof (the first version) I at- 
tempted a compromise. I cut the poetry and substituted prose; and in- 
stead of an opera-like drama in iambics with set arias and duets, I com- 
posed a symphony, polyphonous in texture, with all the voices blending 
together* and with no one made to serve simply as an accompanist. The 
attempt was successful in its time, but since then the play has had to be 
cut to please present-day audiences. 

In the 1880's the spirit of the modern age had begun to penetrate even 
the theatre and demand reforms. Zola mobilized his forces against the 
French drama with its Brussels carpets, polished shoes, varnished sub- 
ject matter, and slick dialogue that reminded one of the questions and 
answers of the catechism. In 1887 Antoine opened his Théatre Libre in 
Paris, and Thérése Raquin, although adapted from a novel, set the 
standard. The strong subject matter and the concentrated form struck 
a new note, although the unity of time was still not observed and the 
act-curtains remained. That was when I wrote my three plays, Miss Julie, 
The Father, and Creditors. Miss Julie, which I provided with a well- 
known preface, was staged by Antoine, but not until 1893 after having 
been produced in Copenhagen in 1889 by the Association of University 
Students. In the spring of 1894 Creditors was given at the Théatre 
de l’Oeuvre in Paris, and The Father in the fall of the same year at the 
same theatre (with Philippe Garnier in the lead). The Freie Biihne 
had already opened in Berlin in 1889 and before 1893 all three of my 
plays had been produced there. Paul Schlenther, at present director of 
the Hofburg in Vienna, lectured on Miss Julie at the premiere; Rosa 
Bertens, Emanuel Reicher, Rudolf Rittner and Josef Jarno played the 
leading roles in these plays; and Sigismund Lautenburg, director of the 
Residenztheater in Berlin, had Creditors performed 100 times. 

After that, as the drama slipped back into its old routines, there was a 
period of relative quiet until Reinhardt opened the Kleines Theater at 
the beginning of the century. I was in at the start of this theatre, rep- 
resented by the major one-acter The Link, as well as by Miss Julie (with 
Gertrud Eysoldt) and Crimes and Crimes. 

Last year [1906] Reinhardt went a step further and opened the Kam- 
merspielhaus, the very name of which suggests its hidden purpose: to 
transfer the idea of chamber music to the drama. An intimate approach, 
a significant theme, a soigné treatment. This fall the Hebbel Theater 
opened in the same spirit, and throughout German theatres calling 
themselves Intimes Theater have sprung up. ‘Towards the end of Novem- 





*I treated the leads and secondary roles as if they were all entitled to a 
place at the captain’s table. 
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ber 1907 August Falck opened the Intimate Theatre in Stockholm, and 
I was given the opportunity of observing closely all the details of stage 
production. Memories from my forty-year career in the theatre were 
awakened, my former views were put to the test, old experiments were 
repeated, and my revived interest stimulated me to write these notes. 


* * * 


If you were to ask me what the aim of an intimate theatre is and what 
is meant by a chamber play, I would say that in this kind of drama we 
single out the significant and overriding theme, but handle it with re- 
straint. In treating this theme we avoid all ostentation—all the calculated 
effects, the bravura roles, the set numbers, and the cues for applause. No 
particular form binds the author, because the theme determines the form. 
Hence complete freedom in handling the theme as long as the unity and 
style of the original idea are not violated. 

When Falck as manager of the theatre decided against giving long 
performances that lasted nearly ’til midnight, he also broke with classic 
“wet” theatre. This was a daring move on his part, for liquor sales used to 
pay for at least half the rent at the larger theatres. But part and parcel 
of this combination of art and alcohol was the long intermission, the 
length of which was set by the concessionnaire, with the theatre manager 
seeing to it that the opening and closing times were strictly observed. 

The inconveniences resulting from allowing the spectator to slip out 
for a few quick ones in the middle of a play should be obvious. Discussing 
a play destroys the mood; the entranced senses regain control of them- 
selves and become aware of what should remain lodged in the uncon- 
scious; and the illusion that the playwright endeavored to create is broken 
as the half-hypnotized spectator is prodded into making some banal 
comments. Or else he glances at the evening paper, chats with some ac- 
quaintance at the bar, and becomes distracted, with the result that 
the threads of the play are cut, the story is forgotten, and he returns to 
his seat in a completely alien mood to seek in vain the play he left be- 
hind. 

Another bad feature of this system was that many went to the bar even 
before the curtain rose and regarded the play as the entr’acte. Indeed, 
there were those who would remain sitting in the lobby through a whole 
act if the sofa were sufficiently deep and soft and hard to get up from. 

In breaking with that old system, the Intimate Theatre suffered fi- 
nancially, but there were compensations. The attention of the audience 
remained undivided, and their reward was that they could discuss in the 
peace of the supper table what they had heard and seen at the theatre. 

We wanted a small theatre in order that the actors might be heard in 
every corner without having to shout. There are, as you well know, 
theatres so huge that everything must be said in a strained voice, which 
makes everything sound false. A declaration of love must be bellowed 
forth, a confidence expressed like a call to arms, a secret of the heart 
whispered hoarsely from the bottom of the throat and lungs, while every- 
body on stage acts as if he were in a frightful temper and concerned only 
with getting off. 
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Now we have our little auditorium; and having modulated our voices, 
we have made some progress towards our goal but without quite having 
reached it yet. 


Acting is at once the most difficult and the easiest of all the arts. Like 
the beautiful, it is impossible to define. It is obviously not the art of 
dissembling, because the great artist does not dissemble. He is true, sin- 
cere, plain and unvarnished, while the low comic does everything he 
can to disguise himself with masks and costumes. It is not imitation. The 
worst actors are often demoniacally clever in imitating famous people 
while the true artist lacks this talent. And it can be said that the actor 
is the author’s medium only in a limited sense and with great reserva- 
tions. In aesthetics acting is classified as a dependent art, not one of the 
independent. The actor needs the support of the author’s text. He cannot 
do without the author, but the author can, if necessary, do without the 
actor. I have never seen a production of Part II of Goethe’s Faust, of 
Schiller’s Don Carlos, or of Shakespeare’s The Tempest, but I have never- 
theless seen them in my mind when I have read them; and there are many 
good plays which should not be staged and do not tolerate being seen. 
On the other hand, there are many poor plays that cannot come to life 
until they are performed, that must be complemented and elevated by 
the art of the actor. Usually the author knows how much he has the 
actor to thank for, and generally he is grateful. The same is true of the 
superior actor in regard to the author. Since their relations are mutual, I 
should like to see them thank each other. But for the sake of peaceful re- 
lations, it would be even better if the question were never brought up. 
It is usually raised by some conceited fool or by a star who has by chance 
made a success of a play which deserved to fail. For them the author is a 
necessary evil, a hack who furnishes the words for their parts—since after 
all there have to be some words. 

I have never heard this question discussed at the Intimate Theatre and 
I trust I never shall. I have seen parts created here that were better than 
my original conceptions of them, and I have publicly acknowledged as 
much. 


Acting seems to be the easiest of all the arts because everybody walks, 
talks, stands, gestures, and makes faces. But then he is just being himself, 
and one sees immediately how different that is from acting as soon as one 
puts him on stage and gives him a part to learn and interpret. One soon 
observes that the portrayal of a very brilliant, profound, or very forceful 
character is absolutely beyond the powers of a rather simple nature. Some 
people are born with the ability to represent characters, while others are 
not. But it is always difficult to tell about beginners, because the disposi- 
tion may not reveal itself immediately. Great talents have often had 
miserable beginnings. Consequently, the director and manager must be 
very careful in making decisions when the fate of a young actor is placed 
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in their hands. They must try him out, observe him, be patient and wait 
for what the future has to say. 

It is very difficult to say what it is that makes an actor and what qual- 
ities he must possess, but let me try to mention a few. 

The actor must be able to devote his full attention to the role, that is, 
be able to concentrate all his faculties on it and not allow anything to 
distract him. Anyone who plays a musical instrument knows what hap- 
pens if one’s thoughts begin to stray. The notes fade away, the fingers 
wander and make mistakes, and the result is confusion, even if one 
knows the piece by heart. The second essential quality is imagination— 
the ability to conceive characters and situations so vividly that they as- 
sume bodily form. 

I suspect that the actor puts himself in a trance, forgetting himself, 
and finally actually becoming the person he is supposed to represent. 
This may sound like sleepwalking, but it isn’t quite the same. If the actor 
is disturbed and awakened from his trance, he becomes flustered and for- 
gets everything. That is why I always hesitate to interrupt a scene. I have 
noticed how much it pains an actor. He stands as if in a daze, and it takes 
some time for him to fall back to sleep and to regain the proper tone and 
feeling. 

No form of art is as dependent as the actor’s. He cannot isolate his par- 
ticular contribution, show it to someone and say, “This is mine.” If he 
does not get the support of his fellow actors, his performance will lack 
resonance and depth. He will be held in check and lured into wrong in- 
flections and wrong rhythms. He won't make a good impression no matter 
how hard he tries. Actors must rely on each other. Occasionally one sees 
an exceptionally egotistic individual who “upstages” a rival, obliterates 
him, in order that he and he alone can be seen. 

That is why good rapport among actors is imperative for the success of 
a play. I don’t care whether you rank yourselves higher or lower than 
each other, or from side to side, or from inside out—as long as you do it 
together. 


Translated by EVERT SPRINCHORN 
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and Three Other Plays - A 215b), this 
volume includes The Pillars of Soci- 
ety, The Wild Duck, Hedda Gabler, 
and Little Eyolf with introductions 
by the translator. An Anchor Origi- 
nal. A215e $1.45 


THE ORIGIN OF 
ATTIC COMEDY 


Francis Macdonald Cornford; ed- 
ited with foreword and additional 
notes by Theodor H. Gaster. Corn- 
ford’s important and revolutionary 
theory that the comedies of Aristo- 
phanes have at their base elements 
of the primitive ritual pattern is 
here put into ns ee with the 
most recent anthropological and clas- 
sical findings. A263 $1.45 


THE NEW SCIENCE OF 
GIAMBATTISTA VICO 


Translated from the Third Edi- 
tion by Thomas Goddard Bergin 
and Max Harold Fisch; abridged 
and revised with a new introduc- 
tion. In the words of the editors, 
“one of the few works of original 
genius in the entire history of social 
theory ...the most impressive and 
most interesting attempt prior to 
Comte at a comprehensive picture 
of human society.” A254 $1.45 
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Ait all booksellers, or from 
DOUBLEDAY 
ANCHOR BOOKS 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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“The summer issue is an excellent 
demonstration of this admirable 
magazine’s special virtues.” 
Times Literary Supplement 
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